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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


an 
HE war has begun. On Tuesday Sir Alfred Milner tele- 
graphed to the Colomal Secretary the terms of the 
ultimatam handed to the British Agent at Pretoria on the 
previous day, giving forty-eight hours for compliance with 
its terms,—which are abstracted by as below. Our Govern- 
ment, of course, refused to comply with the ultimatum, 
and accordingly war began at 5 o'clock on Wednesday 
(Transvaal time). Though the vast majority of the nation, 
no less than the Government, were sincerely anxious to 
preserve peace if only the rights of the Outlanders could 
be fully and honourably redressed without war, the news 
that the tension and suspense were over was accepted, as 
it always is on such occasions, with a sense of relief. Men 
realised also with satisfaction that the war would be on a 
clear issue. The attitude of the country generally is re- 
presented with wonderful accuracy and insight by Sir John 
Tenniel’s cartoon in this week’s Punch. *® Plain English.— 
‘As yon will fight, you shall haveit. Zhis tume it’s a fight 
to a finish,’” 





The substance of the Boer ultimatum can be set forth shortly, 
It begins by referring the Government to the London Con- 
vention, and declares, in affect, that if that Oonvention is not 
violated, the Buers have a right to regulate matters affecting 
the Outlanders, such as the franvhise, in accordance with 
their own wishes. It goes on to accuse the British Govern- 
ment of having broken off all friendly correspondence and of 
sending troops into South Africa, whick latter aet the Trans- 
vaal must regard as a threat to the independence of the 
Repnblic. “Her Majesty’s unlawfnl intervention” has thus 
caused an intolerable condition of things to arise, and there- 
fore the Republic requests assurance on four points :—(1) That 
all points of difference shali be amicably arranged. (2) That 
the troops shall be instantly withdrawn. (3) That all rein- 
forcements sent since June Ist, 1899, shall be sent back. 
(4) That the British troops now on the high seas shail not be 
landed. The Transvaal Government prees for “an immediate 
and affirmative answer to these four questions ” before or upon 
Wednesday, October 11th, “not later than 5 o'clock p.m.” No 
answer will be regarded as a formal declaration of war vy the 
British Government, as will also apy further advance by 
British troops. 





Though on Friday morning no news of actual hostilities 
had been received, the military situation is sufficiently clear 
To begin with, the two Boer States are encircled by a number 
of British commands. There is the main body in Natal, of 
about fifteen thousand men in ell, stretched across the frontier 
from Ladysmith to Dundee and holding strongly entrenched 
Positions. There is a@ small but efficient force at Aliwal 
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be at Mafeking, for it is reported that Colonel Baden-Powell, 
no doubt quite wisely, has moved out of the town, in order 
to anticipate the enemy’s attack. 


But though the first attack may be on Captain Baden- 
Powell, the most serious movement is, of course, that directed 
against Natal. It is obvious that on this side there is to be 
an invasion in force. Even on Friday morning news had 
come in that General Joubert had occupied Laing’s Nek, and 
that the Free State Boers were swarming into Natal, not by 
Van Reenen’s Pass and the railway line, as was expected, but 
Ly Tintwa Pass, which would take them into our territory 
by the valley of the Tugela River, and so considerably 
to the south of Ladysmith. No doubt a similar advance 
is taking place frum the eastern frontier by Rworke’s 
Drift, the forces being designed to join bands behind 
our Ladysmith-Dundee line of defence. This junction 
accomplished, the Boers will presumably move to attack 
the Ladysmith and Dundee position, while simultane- 
ously there will be another attack from Laing’s Nek, in 
order to take us between two fires. We do not think that 
this piece of very obvious strategy will in any way take 
our soldiers by surprise, for they long ago prepared for 
it. That it will prove as advantageous to the Boers as they 
imagine, weare by no means sure. Such movements are not 
easily carried out by undisciplined troops, and are always 
open to be met by the very military artifice on which they 
rely,—z.¢., the placing of your enemy between two fires. 


Thursday’s papers publish a letter from Lord Rosebery 
dealing with the crisis. He had been silent because he was 
loth to re-enter the field of politics. The Boer ultimatum, 
however, creates a situation beyond party polemics. There 
may be much to criticise or to condemn in the action of the 
Government, “but that is all over for the present.” It is 
needless to discnes the best way of “rescuing our fellow- 
countrymen in the Transvaal from intolerable conditions of 
subjection and injustice, and of securing equal rights for the 
white races in South Africa,” for the ultimatum is in 
itself a declaration of war. “In the face of this attack the 
nation will, I doubt not, ciose its ranks and relegate party 
controversy to a more convenient season. There is one more 
word to be said. Without attempting to judge the policy 
which concluded peace after the reverse of Majuba Hill, I am 
bound to state my profound conviction that there is no con- 
ceivable Government in this country which could repeat it.” 
That, and especially the last clause, is well and wisely said, 
We add that another Liberal leader, Mr. Asquith, speaking at 
Dundee on Wednesday and at Newburgh on Thursday, 
showed no less statesmanship, public spirit, and courage in 
dealing with the situation. 


The Lord Mayor, in response to an appeal made by Sir 
Alfred Milner and strongly endorsed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
has opened a Mansion House fund on behalf of the refugees 
from the Transvaal and the Free State. Though much has 
been done by local generosity in Cape Colony and Natal, while 
those of the refugees who can are helping themselves, the 
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exodus from the Rand has now reached such proportions— 
fifty thousand already have left, the arrivals at Cape Town 
alone exceeding a thousand a day—as to impose a greater 
burden on Colonial resources than they can possibly bear. 
It is further pointed out by Sir Alfred Milner that the vast 
majority of the refugees are not of Colonial, but British, 
origin, that a large number are already in needy circum- 
stances, and that the savings of many more will speedily be 
exhausted. We sincerely hope that the Lord Mayor’s appeal 
for help, which, as he says, to be effectual must be rendered 
without delay, will meet with the ready response it deserves, 
The facts on which it is based may be commended to the 
consideration of those who seem to believe that Johannesburg 
is chiefly inhabited by capitalists. 


The great strike at the Creuzot ironworks has been 
terminated by arbitration, the arbitrator being the Premier 
himself, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who, we fancy, intervened to 
prevent the workmen from carrying out their project of 
marching to Paris, which might have ended in serious dis- 
orders. The decision is on the whole in favour of the workers. 
Their employers are directed to carry out at once certain 
promises as to wages made in June last, and are informed that 
they cannot as against such promises plead the unprofitable- 
ness of certain contracts. A complaint of the men that they 
are watched outside their workshops is also favourably enter- 
tained, and they are protected from dismissal on account of 
having joined in the strike. On the other hand, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau refuses to compel theemployer to recognise the Union 
or to settle disputes through its agency. It may be wise, he 
says, to do so, but the practice cannot be made obligatory. 
The decision seems just enough, but its real importance is 
derived from the fact that the Premier thinks it expedient to 
act as arbitrator. The Trades-Uuions are obviously becoming 
® power within the Republic, perhaps a menacing one. 


The Comtesse de Martel, who writes novels under the 
name of “Gyp,” and is interesting to historians because she is 
of full Mirabeau blood, has recently received an interviewer 
on the subject of the Royalist trial. She hardly cares to con- 
ceal that she is guilty at all events of disloyalty to the 
Republic, declaring that she would prefer Emperor, King, or 
Dictator. “I am, in fact,” she says, “a Cesarist,” desiring 
above all things a man at the head of affairs whoshall govern, 
and who, if things go wrong, can be held accountable with his 
head. The opinion is noteworthy because it expresses both 
the inner feeling of almost all Celts, and also the kind of weary 
despair of Parliaments which is spreading through France. 
The Frenchman thirsts for a head of the State who can do 
things suddenly and dramatically, and on whom he can visit 
failure in a way which, to his own conscionsness, will take all 
blame from himself. Under a Casar, if France wins French- 
men take the credit and are happy, while if she loses they 
can depose or execute the Cesar aud be happy still. Theidea 
that the nation ought to do its own governing work and suffer 
for its own failures never enters their heads, or when it does 
enter is viewed with distaste. “The Prussian Army is 
admirable,” said a great French General, “and I wish we 
could rival it, bat Frenchmen will never take all that trouble,” 


Berlin is greatly excited over a trial for gambling. It 
appears that three young men of good family who had been 
officers attracted attention by an expenditure out of all pro- 
portion to their means. It was found on inquiry that they 
had set up a baccarat club which was a regular “hell,” 
frequented by more than two hundred persons of their own 


class. As they made money by their club, and had none to 
start with, they were suspected of cheating, but this part of 
the charge has not been proved. What has been proved is 
that a large number of members of the highest society are 
accustomed to gamble for large saums—one man lost £2,000 
in one night—in company with adventurers and ladies of the 
demi-monde, to borrow money of the bank and even of 
waiters, and to drink to excess. Ail this is wholly opposed 
to the tone of the Prussian Army, which is severe, and of 
Prussian society, which abhors wastefulness more than many 
other vices, It is believed that the Socialist party, which is 
always denouncing tle dissoluteness of the rich, will make 
great capital out of the trial, and that the Emperor will issue 
au order even sterner than the celebrated one of 1893. He 





should follow it up with an increase of allowances, A 
Prussian officer may once have been able to live on £1 2¢, 6a, 
a week, but he certainly cannot now, and the poor noblesse 
to which most of them belong can spare no allowances, 


We noticed last week that the French Budget of the year 
was expected to reach £160,000,000, an amount which begins 
to alarm French financiers. M. Paul Leroy-Beanlien, a 
sound economist, calls attention to the gradual increase of 
expenditure, which, he says, averages £1,400,000 a year, 
though there is no increase of population. England, which 
is much richer, “probably 15 or 20 per cent.,” expends, he 
says, £52,000,000 less, while the National Debt of France has 
grown to the astounding sum of thirteen hundred and ten 
millions sterling, or nearly twice the Debt of Great Britain, 
which used to be thought so crushing. He protests, there. 
fore, against any further increase in the outlay upon the 
Navy, which ought to be a good defensive force. France 
cannot fight England by sea, though if the Trans-Sahara 
Railway were ‘finished the Algerian army might strike a 
great blow at British power in Africa. Possibly, though the 
speculation is rash; but bow is a blow to England to reduce 
French Bstimates? The French economists seem not to see 
that if every expenditure which gratifies voters is at once 
to be sanctioned frugality is impossible, and, after all, 
parsimonia est magnum vectigal. No Member of the French 
Chamber will resist a popular demand,—that is the secret of 
French extravagance, which goes on in spite of all scientific 
warnings. 


There is little room for doubt now that the Foureaa-Lamy 
expedition has perished utterly in the Soudan. Its com- 
mandant, who was greatly trusted, made an effort to cross 
the Touareg region, and in so doing roused the jealous sus- 
picion of the tribe, the cuirassiers of the desert. They 
assembled in thousands, they were assisted by one of their 
own people who had professed friendship for the French, 
but led them into an ambuseade, and they slaughtered the 
invaders toa man. The French Colonial Office still professes 
to have no intelligence, but that is its way of breaking un- 
pleasant news toan excitable population. Recent events have 
obviously made a deep impression upon the Office, for orders 
bave been issued to all the Governments in French Africa to 
abstain from seeking expansions by conquest, and to acquire 
new territories, if at all, by treaty or persuasion. The order 
may have been prompted by the Treasury, which has to find 
money for Colonia! deficits, and does not want to be taxed 
every three months for an expedition, which sometimes suc- 
ceeds and sometimes fails, but always increases the immediate 
charges of the Department. It has, however, greatly irritated 
the Colonial party. 


Mr. Balfour, presiding :.t a meeting of the East Lothian 
Unionist Association at Haddington on Wednesday, spoke 
with equal good sense and feeling on the subject of the war. 
If the Government had erred, they had erred at all events on 
the right side. “ We can look back—we and those who sup- 
port us—upon those long and anxious months with the con- 
scientious conviction that war is none of our seeking, war is 
none of our desire. It has been forced upon us by those who 
are not men fighting for the freedom of their country, but an 
oligarchy fearing that the hour of their domination is nearing 
its end.” The choice before us, Mr. Balfour went on, was 
“either to insist that all the white races in South Africa—in 
that portion of the Continent in which we claim to be the 
paramount Power—should stand on an equality; or, on the 
other hand, to lose irremediably, and I think righteously, the 
claim to be a nation which not only has the desire, but has 
the power, to see that justice is done in all the regions over 
which it claims paramount influence.” Let those who try to 
contend that this war is a war manufactured by fire-eaters 
remember these words. Mr. Balfour ended by a statement 
as to foreign opinion on the war, which we most heartily 
endorse :—“ I do not much care what judgment be passed on 
this matter upon us by those who perhaps have not the oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps have not the inclination, to judge us as 4 
nation fairly.” It is needless to say that by foreign opinion 
we do not mean American opinion, nor, we are sure, does Mr. 
Balfour. We should deeply regret to be misunderstood in 
America, and we shall greatly rejoice if America takes our 
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“4 ag we are confident her people will if only they have the 
facts brought fairly and squarely before them. 


Speaking on Friday, October 6th, at Carnarvon, Mr. 
Morley admitted the unwisdom of the Boers in not 
making @ frank and generous offer in regard to the fran- 
chise, and he also declared that if there was real 
oppression we ought not to grudge the necessary sacri- 
fices to put an end to it, but he denied that the oppression 
was of a kind to justify the policy of the Government. Here 
ig a fair issue. The Outlanders declare that there is oppres- 
sion. Mr. Morley denies it. Mr. Morley cannot, however, be 
allowed to urge that he has proved his case by saying that 
the Outlanders are not treated by the Boers as badly as the 
Armenians were treated by the Turks. Of course they are 
not. But sarely Mr. Morley does not think that people who 
ask for redress of grievances cannot claim our sympathy 
unless they are in the position of the Armenians. A much 
better analogy is that of the people of Lombardy or Venetia 
ander the Austrians. We hold, and we presume Mr. Morley 
will agree, that the majority of the inhabitants of North 
Italy deserved our active sympathy, even though they were 
not our own flesh and blood; and that if they had been 
British subjects we should have been justified in using force 
to obtain their emancipation. Mr. Morley ended by speaking 
of Canada and of the success achieved there by a wise policy. 
We are delighted that he hes brought up the case of Canada, 
and we would ask hira whether he thinks Canada would now 
show so happy an example if the people of Quebee had in- 
sisted on treating, and had been allowed to treat, all English 
emigrants as Outlanders. 


We note with great regret, nay indignation, that Mr. 
Courtney, whose services to his country and to his constitu- 
ency have beeu many and great, was not allowed to speak 
at Liskeard on Thursday without continued interrup- 
tions. It was right and necessary for his constituents, since 
they do not agree with him, to pass the amendment express- 
ing confidence in the Government which they passed, but 
Mr. Courtney should have been heard in silence. At the 
same time, we think that Mr. Courtney might have been 
somewhat less provocative in tone—if he has a conscience and 
a sense of honour, so have other people—and he should 
certainly be more careful about his statements of fact. He 
declared that the Boers only promised equal “civil” rights, 
and not equal “political” rights. But, as the Daily News 
reminds him, President Kruger said: “ We makeno difference 
so far as burgher rights are concerned.” Does Mr. Courtney 
contend that this does not mean “ political” rights P 


The Church Congress has been in session in London during 
the week. On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
the sermon at the opening service in St. Paul’s, and delivered 
a forcible plea for unity. That binding power, the lack of 
which had hitherto falsified the desire of our Lord and his 
Apostles, was to be found, not merely in union with God and 
Christ, but also in charity between man and man, the spirit 
of mutual trastand the spirit of perpetual toleration. Unity, he 
wenton toexplain, was the indispensable preliminary toreunion, 
for “it was impossible not to see that the union of every separate 
body was the first condition of the union with other religious 
bodies, and that they must learn to tolerate one another, and 
at the same time to act in accordance with the rules that the 
body to which they were assigned by Providence had laid 
down for their guidance.” The Archbishop dwelt in most 
impressive language on the mischief of those divisions which 
spoiled their service and wasted their strength. These dis- 
putes, though petty in themselves, had to be handled because 
they were taken up with such insistence; and they could not 
lead to any valuable result, unless they led, as they should, 
“to that self-sacrifice which made men ready to give up for 
the good of all that which pleased themselves.” It was 
characteristic of the courage of the Archbishop that, though 
still suffering from severe indisposition, he should not have 
shrank from the delivery of this powerful appeal. 





On Wednesday Sir Paget Bowman read a paper before the 
Church Congress on the Queen Victoria Olergy Fund, which 
was founded in 1895 to relieve the increasing poverty of th 
six thousand beneficed clergymem who have less than £200 a 








~ 


year. During the four years a sum of £140,285 has been 
raised in the twenty-eight affiliated dioceses, and for the most 
part expended in grants to the very poorest livings. Much 
good has therefore been done, but Sir Paget’s figures are not 
very hopeful. If the great body of English Churchmen really 
felt the need they could raise ten times that sum without the 
smallest effort. Even that, however, or five times that, will not 
extinguish the evil unless the livings ean to some extent be 
pooled, and the parishes which are unnecessary are merged in 
larger units. We wonder what the source of the reluctance 
in England to pay the clergy, as contrasted with the willing- 
ness to subscribe for other ecclesiastical objects, really is. 
Some say the cause is Establishment, which induces men to 
think that they ought to have elerical services for nothing ; 
but we do not notice that the Nonconformist clergy, taken as 
a whole, are so well off, and are driven to believe that ordinary 
laymen see no harm in Anglican Orders being confined to 
men with private means. They will find the supply run 
short if that happens, and will keep out of the Church many 
whose enthusiasm or whose powers might raise the whole 
standard of spiritual life. We confess we rather dread the 
monopoly of benefices by “men of means.” 


The Ven. Archdeacon J. W. Diggle on Wednesday read a 
paper before the Charch Congress on gambling, which was 
remarkable for both eloquence and moderation. He refused 
except as a counsel of perfection to condemn modest games 
of chance such as are played in households, but accepted Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s description of gambling as “gain without 
merit and through another’s loss.” The appetite for 
gambling, he said, soon degenerated into a lust, the lust of 
covetousness, and then became a mania. That is sound 
enough, bat when he proceeded to attack speculation the 
Archdeacon rather stretched his theory. He was horrified 
because on one occasion £9,000,000 of a railway stock had 
changed hands without any one making a permanent invest- 
ment. Would he think it very wrong to buy wheat in 
expectation of a rise? The buyer does not take the wheat 
any more than the speculator in shares, and if his trade is 
unlawful there will never be wheat stored. 


A letter to the Times of Tuesday by Mr. OC. R. Conder, 
besides a quantity of new information about the Hittites 
discovered by a French mission to Cappadocia, contains 
a translation of a Babylonian tablet, which is most 
curiously suggestive. It is a letter written by an 
Assyrian dealer of B.C. 2000 to a Cappadocian, in which he 
asks whether he cau settle as a merchant there and found a 
house on paying a tax, giving sufficient money security, and 
living “us ason of the land.” A Genevese might write toa 
friend in the Transvaal almost in the words used by the 
Assyrian three thousand nine hundred years ago. The truth. 
is, the world has changed its ways less than we think, though, 
owing to the new means of commonication and the new 
security for life, it seems to have changed them so exceed- 
ingly. A Byzantine only five hundred years ago would have 
said that it had not changed them at all, except through the 
rise of new dynasties and Powers. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of 
Lord Farrer on Wednesday night at Abinger Hall, Surrey, at 
the age of eighty. Lord Farrer was before all things a great 
public servant, and though he worked behind the screen of 
the Civil Service—a screen that hides some of the noblest 
and most unselfish endeavour in the nation’s interesta—the 
people of England were in reality as much indebted to him 
as to many Cabinet Ministers. Lord Farrer was before all 
things a man of liberal ideas. But though too practical a 
statesman not to be loyal to the party he had chosen, he was 
never a party hack. Hestood always for what was sound and 
honest and of good report in our national life, and though he 
was against Imperial expansion, no one more gladly acknow- 
ledged than he did the good work done by Englishmen in 
India or Egypt. He was a Free-trader of the most uncom- 
promising kind, and always ready to defend the principles of 
the open market with clear and cogent arguments, But even 
here he was no pedant or doctrinaire. He was ever quick to 
acknowledge that freedom was greater than even Free-trade. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 103}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 


HE war has been begun by the Boers, and in a 
manner which places the issue before the nation 
very clearly. We need not dwell upon the apparent 
insolence of the ultimatum, because we do not think that 
such insolence was intentional, but was merely due to want 
of knowledge on the part of those who drew it up. In effect 
the ultimatum says to the British Government :—‘ Wemean 
to do what we like in our own country, and since it is 
evident from the tone of your despatches that you contest 
that right, and are preparing to interfere with our internal 
affairs and to insist upon our treating the Outlanders in 
the way you think just and right, and not in the way we 
deem just and right, we give you notice that we shall 
consider your claim to interfere, unless it is instantly 
withdrawn, as a declaration of war.’ Here, then, is a 
ae issue, and one which all South Africa and all 
ngland can understand. It is not worth while to dilate 
upon the effect of the ultimatum on the pro-Boer party 
here ; it so obviously cuts away the chief part of their 
case,—namely, that we have rushed the Boers into war, 
and have not given an opportunity for wiser counsels to 
prevail and for negotiations to be renewed on a better 
footing. We do not expect that the advocates of the 
Transvaal will openly accept this view of the case. They 
will, of course, continue to assert that we have hounded 
the Boers into war by our preparations, and that we have 
merely gained a tactical advantage over a simple people 
unaccustomed to the finesse of diplomacy. The country at 
large, however, will not, we think, adopt this view, but will 
recognise instead the hard facts of the situation. But 
while we say this let us say also that we think it most un- 
fair. as well as most injudicious, to talk as if the sup- 
porters of the Boers here were traitors and enemies of their 
country. They are nothing of the sort. They are foolish 
and misinformed if you will, but we admire their courage 
and conscientiousness in sticking up for an unpopular 
cause, and in daring to declare that they think the vast 
majority of their countrymen are in the wrong. To try 
to browbeat them into acquiescence by charges of want 
of patriotism is cruelly unjust. In the present case 
the majority are, we are convinced, in the right, but a 
time may come when the majority will be in the wrong, 
and it is essential to the moral health of the nation that 
we should most strictly and most scrupulously preserve 
the right of the minority to speak without fear or favour. 
If they are wise, however, the minority will keep a check 
upon their rhetoric, and not talk too loud and too wildly 
about “bloodguiltiness,” about “a people fighting for 
their hearths and homes against the oppressor,” about 
“liberty” and “tyranny,” and about “the last stand 
of a simple and God-fearing people.” Rhetoric of that 
kind does not convince. For sober and reasonable argu- 
ment there is always a place, and we, and those who think 
with us, will always respect and admire, if they cannot 
agree with, the conscientious expression of an unpopular 
view. 


But though we make no complaint against the friends 
of the Boers for supporting men who are fighting against 
their own country if they believe their country to be in 
the wrong, we do think that a review of the conduct of 
the pro-Boer Press and of pro-Boer speakers during the 
past two months shows that a very considerable weight of 
responsibility rests upon them. And for this reason. They 
have misled the Transvaal by their writings and speeches 
into thinking that England was at heart with the Boers, 
and that the Government would not have the support of 
the nation. Again and again we were told in effect that 
the people of this country would never sanction the 
infamous policy of the Government, and it was asserted 
with the utmost vehemence that if the Government 
dragged the country into war their infamous action would 
be repudiated by a universal outburst of indignation ! 
No doubt those who used such expressions were not 
consciously trying to mislead. They were only using a 
rhetorical artifice, and did not stop to consider whether 
it could be borne out by the facts. But what was a 
rhetorical flourish in London, and was understood on both 
sides to be so, when telegraphed out to Pretoria bore a very 








different complexion. There it is was taken for hard fact, 
The Boers argued:— Here are journals which are the papers 
of the people [out of England men do not realise that the 
Radical party has in no sort of way a monopoly of demo. 
cratic feeling], and they tell us that the people of 
England will never allow us to be tyrannised over by that 
bully Chamberlain. But the people are inthe end 
supreme even in England. Therefore we may treat the 
warnings of the Government as empty threats.’ We do 
not, of course, want to assert that the Boers would have 
given way had they not been imbued with these foolish 
notions by the rhetoric of our self-dubbed popular Press, 
In all probability they would in the end have proved just 
as unyielding, for they hold, if ever men did, that they 
have a right to do what they will with their own; but we 
cannot doubt that the influence of the tall talk of the 
peace party here was all on the side of war, and against 
the better and saner influences existing, if dormant, 
in Pretoria. At any rate, we think it very possible 
that but for the false impression -that the people of 
Eogland, as contrasted with our wicked aristocracy and 
plutocracy, were against Mr. Chamberlain, the Orange 
Free State would not have committed its act of political 
suicide. We trust, then, that in the future the friends of 
the Boers, while quite properly exercising their right to 
denounce the misdeeds, as they conceive, of the nation, 
will hesitate before they adopt the artifice of speaking in 
the name of England. To do so can do no good, and 
might still do great harm, though to the Boers rather 
than to us. 


We do not want to shout before we are out of the wood, 
but it is impossible, even though the first shot has not yet 
been fired, to shut out wholly from one’s mind the considera- 
tion of what is to be done when the war is over. It would, 
of course, be most unwise to go into detail at the present 
moment, but one or two general propositions may, we 
think, be laid down which should be kept in view by the 
nation. To begin with, we must remember that the cry 
raised by Mr. Morley and others as to the terrible difficul- 
ties with which we shall be faced even after we have 
conquered the Transvaal, is based upon a delusion. Mr. 
Morley apparently forgets that after the war, and when 
the unhappy people who have been driven from their 
homes in Johannesburg have returned, the Transvaal will 
be one of the most British parts of South Africa. Mr. 
Morley talks as if the difficulty would be to maintain the 
Outlanders in the position of equality we have won for 
them. In reality the difficulty will be to arrange that 
the Boer minority shall have a reasonable amount of 
influence on the government of the country. Granted that 
we win, we shall, of course, as soon as the last sparks of 
war have been trodden out, begin to reorganise the State. 
We shall no doubt do that by ultimately establishing 
the freest possible form of self-government known to the 
Empire,—taking care, of course, that the Boers’ rights as 
to representation and the concurrent use of their language 
are fully guarded and protected, for we are not going to 
turn the Boers into Outlanders. Our object is to estab- 
lish racial equality, not racial predominance. Perhaps 
the best way of ensuring that the Boers should suffer no 
disparity of treatment from the recently emancipated 
Outlanders would be to merge the Orange Free State with 
the Transvaal, and thus make the disparity of numbers 
in the case of the Dutch less conspicuous. But thats 
obviously a matter not to be decided offhand. All that 
we want to insist on is that, as far as the Transvaal is con- 
cerned, the talk about holding down an unwilling province 
by military rule, and forebodings as to our failure, are non- 
sense. Once give the Outlanders—remember it will be 
all the Outlanders, and not only those who came before 
1893—votes and allow them arms, and there will be no 
more question of holding down a hostile province than 
there is in Natal. The Transvaal, in fact, will be another 
Natal. After the war is over there will, no doubt, be 
at once a flood of talk as to the unification of the various 
provinces of South Africa into one great Dominion. Un- 
questionably that is the ideal goal, the ultimate aspira- 
tion. Whether, however, it would be wise to force it on 
in a moment of crisis and reconstruction is a different 
matter. Personally we should say that so greatly to be 
desired a consummation ought not to be put in jeopardy 
by any action that might seem rash or hurried. To 
succeed federation must be really desired by ali the 
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tate now governed by the Boers, in order that we might 
be sure that we had its authentic voice, not something 
spoken in heat or enthusiasm, and possibly to please the 
Imperial Government. The Imperial Government wants 
federation no doubt, but only if all.South Africa wants it 
also,—for we want it not for our own sakes, but solely for 
the good of South Africa. 





THE SLAV CHARACTER. 


E said last week when discussing the future of the 
Slav in Europe that his real character was still 
unrevealed ; and that is essentially true, for of the 
Russian a8 he would be after, say, a century of freedom 
we know nothing. At present he is a man of pure white 
lineage—vide Charles Pearson’s remarkable testimony on 
that point—who for many hundred years has heen 
subjected to Asiatic conditions, which on many prominent 
points have gravely modified his character. No white 
man, for example, is by nature inclined to revel in 
obedience as the ordinary Russian now does, nor is there 
any other white people in which the idea of individual 
right is so imperfectly developed. Still, something is 
known of the present Slav, which is sufficient to give the 
attentive a glimpse of his character as it is and will 
probably remain. In the first place, it is clear that he 
belongs to no branch of the other great white families, but 
isa man of a separate breed, with its own qualities and 
powers. He is so unlike the Teuton that the two races, 
though much bound together by their historic fate, cannot 
learn to tolerate each other, but entertain each for each 
an acrid scorn which, on occasion given, frequently breaks 
out in open hostility, He is not like the Celt, though the 
Frenchman thinks he is, being less absorbed in himself, 
less addicted to lying to himself, and less dominated by 
the evil passion of envy. He is also less logical, and, 
even when good, less capable of that strenuous probity 
which distinguishes the good Frenchman, and is probably 
less the product of his heart than of his mind. Least of 
all is the Russian like an Englishman, being of all the 
great white races the most receptive, the least impatient 
of control, and the least inclined to a self-dependent 
individualism. He is, in fact, a Slav, of a race by itself the 
dominant note of which is a singular power of self-control. 
The world dimly perceives this, and talks of the Russian’s 
obedience, his secretiveness, his endurance, his patience, his 
resignation ; but it is more than any or all of these things, 
it is true self-control that he possesses. The Russian can 
make himself do anything he has decided to do in a way 
which other white races despair of imitating or emulating. 
The whole history of the dissenting sects of Russia is full 
of illustrations of this proposition. If he believes war to 
be forbidden, the Czar may chop him in pieces, or con- 
demn him to the horrors of life in Suaghalien, that 
realisation of the Northman’s idea of heil, but he will 
neither be drilled nor resist, He endures all without 
tlinéhing; but even the Czar cannot drive the Memnonite 
into the ranks. If he becomes infected with the notion 
of Origen, he mutilates himself without a qualm, as the 
thirty or forty thousand Skoptsi do, If he thinks he 
ought to be buried alive, he allows his fraternity to bury 
him without resistance. No torture would drag out of a 
Russian the secret he intended to keep, or induce him to 
abandon a purpose upon which his mind had closed. His 
will is as powerful as that of the Sunyasee, and acts 
quicker, acts, in fact, with the rapidity of a child, who 
does what it thinks of doing instantly and without con- 
sidering consequences. It is not only sentries on duty 
who freeze to death in Russia, but coachmen on the box, 
Policemen on watch, and even thieves waiting for prey. 
They all have their business to do, and they make them- 
selves do it, with a supreme self-control which occasionally 
shows itself even in mental operations. The Russian can 
keep himself trom rage when convenient, can submit 
when to another European submission seems degrading, 
can suspend the action of his own conscience when he has 
resolved on an action, say assassination, which afflicts it. 
This self-control, which is perfect, would make the 
Sovereign who could direct it effectually master of the 
world, but that it is held in check by two deficiencies. 


One is a certain want of energy. The Russian has 





energy, it is true, but it is not of the true Western kind, 
which goes on whatever the obstacles, determined not to 
stop till one is out on the other side. The energy of the 
Russian is that of the under-vitalised man, who does not 
= and does not change, but who advances languidly, 
with halts, and with a proclivity to dying before his work is 
finished. Russian urmies ordered beyond the frontier melt 
away imperceptibly, their own generals cannot say why. 
Foreigners declare that it is all bad feeding, or bad cloth- 
ing, or liability to disease, and talk of Russian corrup- 
tion and savagery; but the soldier marching west- 
ward or southward is as well fed as he ever was, and 
his clothing is better for the air is warmer, and yet 
he disappears. The cause is want of “ stamina ’—that 
is, energy in the reservoir—more than want of supplies. 
You see the same thing in other departments of life. 
Nothing in Russia ever quite succeeds, unless, indeed, 
there are Germans in it. Of the twenty or thirty social 
reforms which have been suggested and adopted in this 
generation, not one has realised what was expected of it, 
and mosthave been givenup. They meet with some obstacle, 
Imperial authority, or popular prejudice, or a peculiarity of 
climate, and they are abandoned. A little more per- 
sistence might make them all succeed, but that is only to 
be evoked by ‘‘supreme order,” which is not forth- 
coming. The second deficiency is the first carried a 
step farther,—the readiness of Russians, noticed by 
all who write of them or live among them, to despair. 
Their vast plains breed hopelessness. The English- 
man face to face with Chat Moss works on and 
on till it is filled; the Frenchman tears his hair and 
works in spasms instead of steadily, but still he also 
fills the Moss ; the Russian, accustomed to be defeated by 
Nature, and lacking something within himself which is 
best defined, though not quite accurately defined, as 
energy, despairs. His own writers say he lacks hope; 
but the Englishman, who never despairs, is the least 
sanguine of mankind, and the Frenchman declares 
that hope is over, but that he must still go on. The 
Russian stops. 


And finally, the Russian is differentiated from all other 
European races by the quality of excess. In him there is 
no moderation. It is constantly said that this is due to 
his “ Asiatic” character; but as he is not an Asiatic 
except in the way we all are, and as Asiatics are as 
moderate as Europeans, that is not a good explanation. 
If the Russian favours you, he is the friend who is closer 
than a brother ; if he hates you he is dangerous; if he is 
obedient it is perinde ac cadaver; if he is mutinous he 
bakes his officers in the regimental ovens. If he is a 
philanthropist he strips himself of civilisation and be- 
comes a peasant ; if he is benevolent he will give away all 
he possesses. The Russian Liberal, as his Government 
knows too well, is a revolutionist, who would make a 
clean sweep of authority; the Russian Broad Churchman 
is the most utter of disbelievers, and unlike the English 
sceptic, holds all acts to be indifferent if their object was 
vaguely good. The Russian reactionary, on the other hand, 
regards Liberalsas the Catholic regards blasphemers, thatis, 
as men who until repentant are outside the pale of humanity. 
No people except the Russian could have produced either 
the Russian form of loyalty or the Nihilists, Limitations 
on power seem to the Russian illogical, as no doubt they 
also seemed to the Roman, while suspended belief, the 
English attitude towards many details of Christianity, is 
impossible to bis temper. Whence this tendency to 
excess arises we find it difficult to decide, for it does not 
arise from the magnitude of his dominion, as is so often 
asserted; butitis probable that everything presents itself 
to him in the absolute way in which it strikes the mind 
of achild. What the race will do with itself when it has 
attained its full development, and spread to the Persian 
Gulf and the Yellow Sea, belongs rather to the domain 
of prophecy than of calculation, depending in the 
main on the appearance, or non-appearance, of a really 
great Czar; but the chances are that it will make some 
immense effort, either in the way of conquest or of social 
revolution, will be disappointed, and will wait, possibly 
for centuries, in languor and unchangeableness. “ Remem- 
ber,” said a leading Russian revolutionist to the writer 
twenty years ago, “to forecast the fate of Russia you 
must foresee that of the Romanoffs. They are the cement 
of Russia, Without them the Slavs will break into a 
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thousand more or less Socialistic little States, aggrandised, 
and I hope cultivated, Mirs.” 





THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


4 gee Bishop of London’s address to the Church Congress 

struck exactly the right note. It was an appeal to 
Englishmen to think of the future of their Church, and 
not to jeopardise that future by unwise or hasty action. 
*‘Our difficulties and differences,” said the Bishop, and he 
said truly, “arise because we have not a sufficiently lofty 
conception of the destiny of the English Church.” 
When we endorse the Bishop’s words we do not, of 
course, mean to imply that if the Ritualists and their 
opponents thought sufficiently of the future, and could 
form a sufficiently wide and great conception of what the 
English Church might become, they would no longer attach 
avy importance to the controversies over incense and moving 
lights. They would no doubt still conscientiously differ 
on such points, and would still respectively believe that a 
subtle symbolism was an aid or an injury to true religious 
feeling. But though the controversies would still go on, 
and perhaps ought to go on, for frigid indifference or too 
easy agreement is often a sign of petrifaction, they would, 
if men could only fasten their minds on the future, lose 
their destruetive character. If men fully considered and 
fully understood the spiritual possibilities that lie before 
the Church of England, we should not hear one set of men 
saying that they would rather leave the Church as by law 
established, or break up its present national character, 
than give up this or that practice or observance; and 
others, equally to be condemned, declaring that they want 
to drive out of the Church, and be rid of altogether, 
those who insist on certain points in ritual or doctrine. 
If they could raise their eyes from the ground, or, shall 
we say? from the incense or the candlesticks, whether in 
satisfaction or in anger, and could see to what a body they 
belong and to what great things that body is called, the 
controversies of the hour would assume their proper pro- 
portion. Each side would be checked by the thought— 
‘We dare not press our own view too far or too fiercely 
lest we endanger the safety and the power of the whole 
body,—lest we incur the terrible responsibility of being 
the men who raised a mutiny, or rau the ship ashore, or 
flung half the crew overboard rather than allow a certain 
diversity in the discipline of the ship.’ In a word, a true 
understanding of the destiny of the Church of England 
will teach the need for that comprehension and Christian 
forbearance and toleration which must be the basis of 
the national Church if she is to survive and fulfil the 
duties which lie open to her. 

What is the destiny of the Church of England P—or 
rather, what may be her destiny if she can seize the oppor- 
tunity before her? We believe that she may, if she 
choose the right path, be the greatest spiritual organisa- 
tion that the world has ever known,—far greater than the 
Roman or the Greek Church, because she will be a free 
Church, claiming no monopoly of holiness, repudiating 
all desire to control or forca men’s consciences, and con- 
tent to be judged, not by her claims, but by her 
deeds. The mighty force of tradition behind her she 
will use and enjoy to help and strengthen the work, 
or, if you will, as an inspiration, but never as a weapon 
of offence against those who attach no value to such 
spiritual descent. But though this should, and we believe 
will, be the position of the English Church, we agree with 
the Bishop of London in thinking that she will be essen- 
tially a national Church,—the guiding Church, that is, of 
the English-speaking race. Her duty and her practical work 
will be to keep alive the flame of religion among the English- 
speaking peoples. It is the duty of the Church to build up 
character, to manufacture mev, to spiritualise the work- 
aday world, and to give that vitality and creative force to 
morals which only the religious spirit can ultimately give. 
Unless it is spiritualised the nationa] life is doomed to 
destruction. We have always contended, and shall always 
contend, that in the last resort the Empire rests, not upon 
fleets and armies, but upon a moral basis. It is, of course, 
the same with the national life. We can only remain a great 
nation if we are sound at heart. But we can only be sound 
at heart as a nation if we are open to and affected 
by spiritual and religious influences. The Anglican 








Church, if she rises to a full conception of her powers and 
duties, can, we believe, become the chief influence in keep. 
ing alive the moral forces on which the safety and welfare 
of the English-speaking world depends. The Bishop of 
London puts the duty and office of the Church in sustainin 

national character with great force and penetration when 
he says :—‘‘ On the Church falls directly the maintenance 
of the basis of national life. The politician and the 
philanthropist are always counting on an assured balance 
and are fertile in devising means of spending it. They 
deal with men in the mass, They assume popular intelli. 
gence, foresight, goodwill, and readiness to make personal 
sacrifice to the common good. They forget that these 
qualities are not natural, but imparted. The public mind 
and the public conscience do not go on automatically, like 
a public water supply. Mind and conscience are in. 
dividual matters, and have to be cultivated from the 
beginning in the case of every one born into the world, 
This quiet work of creating character is the continuous 
contribution which the Church makes to the life of the 
nation. I think that this is increasingly realised, [ 
think that the influence of Christianity on society is more 
truly apprehended at the present day than ever before, 
One of the most noticeable features of our own times is 
the disappearance of the belief that it was possible to 
substitute a system of philosophy for a religion, and that 
Christian ethics could stand by themselves apart from 
Christian doctrine. The significance of the Christian 
faith as a whole, the nature and power of the Christian 
motive, and its unique value for creating character,—these 
things have been tacitly admitted, and the application of 
religion to life is watched as a matter of public interest.” 
Again, as the Bishop puts it, it is the duty of the Church 
to set up a standard round which the best endeavours of 
the nation may be rallied. 


We shall be told, perhaps, that we are insular and 
narrow-minded in speaking as if the moulding, develop. 
ing, and spiritualising of the English-speaking race 
offered an opportunity so tremendous. That depends, of 
course, upon what view one takes of the future of the 
English-speaking race. Our belief is that the material 
progress of the world belongs to it, and that at the end of 
the next two hundred years it is only the English-speaking 
peoples and the Slavs who will count, and that the Slav 
will be of infinitely less importance than the Anglo- 
Saxon. Then will come the question whether the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon shall wither and fail like 
that of the Roman or whether it shall endure. Our 
answer would be that if the Anglo-Saxon knows, like 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, how to make “his moral 
being his prime care,” his power will endure. If not it will 
perish. Now the Church of England has the opportunity, 
if she can rise toit, of teaching the English-speaking peoples 
to carry out the idea embodied in Wordsworth’s lines. But 
we are fully persuaded that she can only rise to it by her 
members fixing their minds on this great duty, and sub- 
ordinating thereto all lesser hopes and aspirations. When 
Wwe point out this, we must not be held to assume that if 
the Church of England were to fail no other religious 
organisations would be found to take her place, It 
would be a monstrous injustice to ignore the great Non- 
conformist bodies, or to speak as if they were certainly 
incapable of doing the work if the Church of England 
were not to prove worthy. All we say is that by 
reason of her traditions and her greater power of com- 
prehension the Church of England is specially marked out 
for the work. Another generation may see great changes 
of attitude. At present men think much of differences of 
dogma. We believe, however, that as time goes on these 
differences will wear a different aspect, and that what mea 
who agree in essentials will care most about will be, not the 
formule, but the institution. It will be to the institution, 
to the great mill of God, that men will give their loyalty, 
their love, their self-sacrifice. But the institution which 
will succeed, which will be chosen for the work of guarding 
the spiritual interests of the race, will be the iustitufioa 
which will most easily draw men’s hearts and brains 10 
its service, which will be most capable of growth and 
expansion, which will be most actively alive. That institu 
tion should be the Church of England. The spirit of com- 
prehension which she has preserved against so many 
assaults gives her that life breath of freedom without whick 
nothing can last long. It allows her full expansion and 
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rowth. At the same time her unbroken connection with 
the past gives her strength, stability, and the support of 
tradition. In a word, her history gives her the past, her 
qjde and liberal spirit lets her command the future, She 
holds to the firm rock with one. The other gives her 
access to the free air. All, then, depends upon two things, 
each as important as the other. One is the preservation 
of the institution unimpaired as a great national and 
spiritual organisation. The other is the retention of a 
comprehension 80 liberal and so wide that it denies inclu- 
sion in the Church to none who sincerely and religiously 
claim to be included,—a comprehension such as that to 
which Jeremy Taylor aspired when he recalled to men’s 
minds the parable of Abraham and the Fireworshipper. 





THE NEWEST PRUSSIAN TRIAL. 


HE trial of young officers for gambling which for 
‘i some days past has been amusing or shocking 
Berlin is of some, it may be of great, political importance. 
It shows that the dry rot which has somehow got into the 
great machine called Prussia has gone deeper than was 
suspected. The essence of the Prussian system, the 
source of its amazing strength in the past, is the existence 
all over the kingdom of a caste of landlords, who were 
willing at all times and in all ways to devote themselves 
and their families to the service of the State. They were 
ready, not only to die for the King, but to lead for him 
in poverty lives of strenuous labour. Trained for genera- 
tions to hard lives, traditionally proud, and holding com- 
merce in scorn, they sought only position, social rank as 
we call it, and that condition granted they were willing to 
pass their whole lives in service, almost without pay. On 
allowances hardly larger than those of Catholic priests in 
poor countries, they filled the Army, and worked all day, 
and every day, to make it efficient ; or entering the Civil 
Service, worked in it as rising barristers work, or good 
clergymen in the East End of London, amply rewarded if 
only the work went well, and their superiors distributed 
at rare intervals a frugal approval. Led by a family of 
their own kind, harder even than themselves, and as 
efficient, they turned their State into a machine, which 
for a hundred and fifty vears has amazed Europe, not 
only with the quality, but the quantity, of its outturn. 
It was a State no larger than Belgium which sus- 
tained and triumphed in the Seven Years’ War. As the 
State expanded the numbers of the caste increased, but 
the new men took their impress from the conquerors, 
as the immigrants into Yorkshire took theirs from the 
few hereditary inhabitants whom they found in the dales, 
and it was not till this generation that any change became 
80 much as a subject of discussion. With the payment of 
the Indemnity, however, the new prosperity that followed 
for all who employed capital, and the slow but ceaseless 
shrinkage in agricultural prices, a new and subtle mischief 
introduced itself into the system. The great but poor 
aristocracy which fed the great machine found itself 
poorer than ever amidst ever-increasing wealth, resented 
its new position excessively, began spending on a larger 
scale on the externals of life, and for the first time sought 
by every means to increase its income. Its members 
clamoured for Protection, which they ultimately obtained ; 
they borrowed money to make improvements; they 
speculated, often unsuccessfully; and they set up fac- 
tories, with the result that experienced factory managers 
purchased them from them half-ruined concerns and 
made fortunes out of derelict properties. The younger 
members already in active service felt the same impulses 
and experienced the same pressure. Poorer than any 
dignified class ever was before—for though in the 
eighteenth century our own nobles were poor, they never 
fell to the Prussian pecuniary level—they besieged their 
families for larger allowances, they commenced a great 
hunt for heiresses, and a good many despairing of other- 
wise reconciling their pecuniary wants with their positions 
in the Service, took to gambling for what to them were high 
stakes. If we are not mistaken, we have ourselves three 
tumes recorded at intervals of about a decade severe 
orders by the Emperors against the rapid increase of this 
vice, orders which were probably obeyed, but in barracks 
only. At last the bottom has been reached, and we find 
young officers of the best families, one a scion of a 
mediatised house, entitled by precedent to reckon himself 





above the law, who have set up a gambling hell, possibly 
not with the intention of cheating—as the police at first 
suspected—but certainly with the intention of making 
money without too many scruples as to means. A portion, 
in fact, of the great reservoir which supplies the Services 
has become tainted, and will, if it cannot be purified, cor- 
rupt the remainder. The effect of that will be, first, a 
relaxation of the moral fibre which has always given 
vigour and nerve to the Prussian Services; secondly, a 
great increase of expenditure, the State itself recognising 
that part of the evilis due to an unwise parsimony which 
does not, since the ideas of the generation have so much 
changed, allow to the servants of the State even a bare 
livelihood ; and thirdly, an increasing reluctance among 
the able and ambitious to devote their lives to State 
work, This is said to be perceptible even now, and if it 
were not kept down by a traditionary prejudice which 
holds all other means of gaining a living discreditable, 
would become so widespread that the State service might 
become the refuge for inferior men,—a danger which was 
once quite perceptible both in this country and in India, 
when it was roughly arrested by the system of competi- 
tive examination. That system has several grave draw- 
backs, but at all events this merit, that it does not suit 
fools. 


The Emperor may, we fancy, be trusted to deal with , 
the evils revealed in this trial with some severity. He is 
a surgeon who still believes that actual cautery is occa- 
sionally a useful expedient, and he will have the support 
of all fathers of families who do not want to see their 
sons ruined by dissipation, or tempted to increase the 
already frightful number of Prussian suicides ; but there 
is another evil produced by a trial like this which his 
Majesty may find it more difficult to deal with. This is 
the increase of the distrust and dislike between classes. 
It is very difficult for an outsider ever to be certain on 
such a point, but all the evidence which reaches us tends 
to show that the dislike and envy of the aristocracy which 
is felt both by the bourgeoisie and the proletariat in 
Germany has of late years rather increased than 
diminished. The prosperous resent contumely, the edu- 
cated sneer at pretension, and those who are neither 
educated nor prosperous ask whether their unfortunate 
position, of which they are newly conscious, may not be 
due to the social régime of privilege. The convinced 
Socialists, now a fourth of the community, spread 
this idea in every beershop, until it has made a 
pronounced difference in the tone of the commonalty, 
and renders criticism on every aristocratic scandal 
indescribably bitter. The upper class in Prussia is 
probably, on the whole, rather better than the lower 
classes, more self-restrained, more punctiliously honest, 
and more virtuous in the English sense; but the lower 
classes do not believe it, and their disbelief increases the 
chance of an ultimate great upheaval. The revolution 
may never come, for we have waited long since the day 
when Heine obviously believed it was at hand, but a real 
antagonism of classes can disorganise a State without a 
cataclysmal revolution, No soldier in Prussia will dis- 
obey—discipline has entered the blood too strongly for 
that—but an Army in which a large proportion of the men 
despise the officers, criticise the Generals, and resent the 
privileges which hourly impress upon them their own un- 
privileged position would not be the bar of steel with 
which the Hohenzollerns have hitherto crushed their foes. 
It would be the Army of Louis XIV., not the Army 
which von Moltke directed from his map-room. It was 
easy to dislike the old Junker with his cast-iron ideas, 
his rigidly thrifty ways, and his immoveable arrogance, 
but it was as impossible to despise him as to despise 
a crowbar or an oaken beam. It is, however, quite 
possible to despise the Junker who, though as arrogant 
as ever, regards money as the chief good, and will stoop 
to any mode of making it, who is proud of his caste, but 
for a few guineas will associate with the lowest of man- 
kind, and who, while eternally preaching probity to his in- 
feriors, places himself in a situation in which a great police 
officer, sorely against his will, thinks himself compelled 
to bring against him an accusation of cheating. The 
comments of the man in the street watching such things 
grow spiteful, aud though the man in the street cannot 
in Prussia overthrow governments, he can, and does, 
influence Parliament to vote against the “ Agrarians ” who 
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want to tax his food, and can refuse further extensions of 
the most costly divisions of the Army. Germans are not 
Frenchmen, fortunately for Germany, but they are not 
incapable of feeling either envy or contempt, and as they 
have based their system upon social superiorities an 
increase either of envy or contempt in the lower ranks 
must make the system shake. 





THE VALUE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


j= public-spirited action of Mrs. Rylands in present- 
ing the city of Manchester with a Public Library of 
exceptional interest and value is an event of national 
interest. Manchester has been peculiarly fortunate for 
many years in possessing a very good system of district 
free libraries with a large and excellent central library 
in the heart of the city. But the gift of Mrs. Rylands 
is by no means a mere extension of this system, but 
rather the establishment of a library for scholars. 
She secured, at the cost of £250,000, the magnificent 
collection of books, many of unique value, made by 
the Spencer family, and formerly housed at Althorp. 
Those who have seen that collection, with its magnificent 
Boccaccio and other rare books, know what a splendid 
prize has fallen to Manchester through the wise 
generosity of a noble woman, and they will be able to con- 
gratulate the capital of industrial Lancashire on having 
been raised at one bound to the plane of our Uni- 
versity towns. The Rylands Library is not, indeed, 
so large as the University libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or that of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh ; 
but the present nucleus will grow into a very great institu- 
tion, which, along with the Owens College, will make of 
Manchester almost as great a centre of culture as it has 
long been of trade. 

From every point of view this fact is one on which both 
Minchester and the country at large may be congratulated. 
In the first place, it is a great object-lesson as to the 
worthy uses of wealth. At the risk of repeating what we 
have said more than once, we will say again that it is not 
merely public generosity on the part of the owners of 
wealth which one rightly looks for, but also wise generosity. 
There are, so to speak, many obvious and commonplace 
forms of generosity which we should not disparage, but 
which, nevertheless, are so utilitarian that they could 
scarcely fail to suggest themselves to any wealthy 
man or woman. But it is comparatively rare to find a 
rich person whose imagination transcends the ordinary 
ideal, and who is prepared to give to the community 
not so much what it wants as what it needs,— 
@ very important distinction. It is easy to see that 
people want creature comforts, baths, washhouses, in- 
firmaries,—all excellent, necessary things, but the provision 
of which, even on the most magnificent scale, might still 
leave a community mentally and spiritually starving. It 
is left for a few wealthy people to exhibit a care for the 
higher part of man’s nature, for art, science, scholarship, 
things of the mind. Mr. Middlemore has done this for 
Birmingham through his Art Gallery, as Mr. Tate has for 
London, and as John Owens did for Manchester by his 
College; and now Mrs. Rylands has added to these 
splendid and enduring monuments of civic greatness 
devoted to the higher life of the people. 

The gift is also a most important means of rescuing 
our industrial and commercial life from the grip of that 
materialism, that low utilitarianism, to which we are all too 
prone. The nation has been long accustomed to separate 
culture from business and industry, with very questionable 
results. It was thought that great libraries were well enough 
in our University towns, for they constituted, so to speak, 
the means, the tools, for turning out the particular com- 
modity manufactured there. But Manchester existed to 
supply us with cotton, Leeds and Bradford with woollen 
goods, Newcastle with coal, Glasgow with steamers, 
Leicester with hosiery. Therefore, so the unconscious 
and unformulated, but very real, argument ran, we need 
not trouble about supplying these places with instruments 
of the higher culture ; let us see that the drainage is all 
right and the machinery good, and we can ignore the 
higher ends of life. Well, the results,as we have said, 
were questionable, and we might use a far stronger word. 
We had ugliuess, sordidness, ignorance, vice, and the 
geueral reign of Mr. Gradgrind; poetry, art, culture, 





banished from his grimy domain. But this condition of 
things could not last, and it was soon found through the 
medium of the University Extension and other movements 
that there was a demand for something else than machinery 
and trade returns; and Leeds, Newcastle, Bristol, and 
other great centres secured their local Colleges, which 
imperfect as they still are, have worked beneficent results 
in the education and character of large sections of our 
people. The divorce of culture from trade is not only 
singularly unwise, it is opposed to the best traditions of 
European history. Venice was not simply an emporium 
it was a great centre of art, a centre of perhaps the finest 
printing the world has known; and the art of Venice was 
all the better for her industry, and the industry all 
the better for her art. Florence, Genoa, Nuremberg, 
Antwerp, and many another city of the Middle Ages found 
it impossible to live by bread alone, and built up grand 
monuments of culture and art which are our admiration 
to-day. Now, it may be hoped that the unnatural divorce 
between learning and life is over in England, and that the 
notion that large libraries with splendid editions for 
scholars should exist in Universities only is also dead. 
“The best University,” said Carlyle, “is a library of 
books,” and many a lonely scholar has verified the truth 
of that saying. 

There is still another ground on which the munificence 
of Mrs. Rylands may be praised. The great library is not 
only for the great scholar, it is for all who desire to know 
more than can be found on one’s private shelves, or even 
in the ordinary public free library, useful institution as that 
is. Because one cannot read Sanskrit like Professor Max 
Miiller, or make extended researches into medieval history 
like Lord Acton, or explore the recesses of English history 
like Mr. Gardiner, it does not follow that one may not 
make for oneself valuable and interesting reading in works 
not readily accessible if one but got the chance. It does 
not fall to the lot of every one to go to Oxford any more 
then it fell to the lot of every one in the ancient world. to 
go to Corinth; but there must be in all our large towns 
quite a number of persons with fair education who desire 
to carry on their researches to a point wholly beyond 
the resources of the local library. For such persons 
a gift like that of Mrs. Rylands in _ invaluable. 
It means an addition to solid and lasting satisfaction of 
powers in their nature which have never found a necessary 
organ for such satisfaction. They may never produce any- 
thing in the way of a book (but there are books enough, 
in all conscience), but they will become comparatively 
learned and cultivated persons, and will to that extent add 
to the stock of intelligence and, in the main, of virtue. 
For, while we admit that learning does not necessarily 
lead to conduct, yet, on the whole, we think that where 
the intellectuels are found, there will be fvund also a 
higher range of motives, a deeper sense of human 
responsibility, and a finer moral courage than else 
where. If knowledge be in itself a goud thing, notwith- 
standing the increase of sorrow it is said to bring, the 
more it is extended among men the better. At any rate, 
modern society is built up on that hypothesis; and, 
accepting it as true, we see in the public library the 
best means of promoting sound learning and wise thinking 
among mankind. 








UNLUCKY MEN. 

R. HERMANN VEZIN, the well-known actor, publishes 

a letter in this week’s Hra which revives two rather 
worn bat still interesting subjects of speculation. One is 
whether there can be such a thing as an unlucky man—that 
is, a man whom ill-luck dogs through the whole or the greater 
part of life—and the other is whether to say of a man that be 
is unlucky ought to be considered slander. Mr. Vezin says 
that his career as an actor has been spoiled by the super- 
stition of managers that he is an unlucky man, a superstition 
which, as he proves by evidence, really exists; and he 
earnestly entreats all men in future to avoid this particalar 
“slander,” because when it has once fastened itself it is 
absolutely ruinous. The two questions, therefore, require 
answer before his letter can be judged upon its merits. Our 
reply to the first would be that a man can certainly be un- 
lucky in the proper sense of the word,—that is, frequently 





visited by misfortune for which he is entirely irresponsible. 
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Of course, in the majority of cases the ill-luck is only 
apparent, the trae explanation being some deficiency in the 
mself of which he is totally unconscious. He knows 
his powers and he is aware of his weaknesses, but he is not 
aware of his causes of failure. He may, for example, be a 
really able man, with every capacity for success, except a 
certain inability to understand the character of other men or 
women, That has been often the deficiency which has ruined 
Kings; it spoiled the career of Louis XIV., whose latest 
adviser, Madame de Maintenon, was a good woman of the 
Catholic devotee type, with a decidedly inferior brain; and it 
was one cause of the fall of Napoleon, whose sub-Kings and 
Marshals were, with the possible exception of Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, never men of first-rate powers. That is usually 
attributed to his jealousy of rivals; bat he chose inferior 
men in civil life, and never through his whole career hada 
private secretary or a controller of his household who was 
worth his salt; while of his two wives one was a vain and 
extravagant person without a brain, and the other an Arch- 
duchess who had not an idea beyond her claim to be con- 
sidered on account of her birth, and who married her 
chamberlain. In private life the same defect is probably 
of all others the commonest cause of ruin, very able men, and 
still oftener, able women, being led away in pecuniary affairs 
by persons of imperfect intelligence and positively untrust- 
worthycharacter. Or the able man has a habit of procrasti- 
nation of which he is wholly unaware, which leads him 
always to miss the moment of opportunity, the commonest of 
defects in able yet unsuccessful Generals; or he is liable 
to what the French call entrainements and the English 
“rashes,” which lead him into blunders that all his intimates 
declare to be “positively inexplicable.” The ablest human 
being we ever knew had a way of dressing himself, always in 
unconsciousness, which twice cost him a great career; while 
another singularly competent man spoilt every chance by a 
temper which was fn reality nothing but whimsical, bat 
which caused all employers to pronounce him hopelessly 
“anreliable”” We should say, indeed, that the really able 
were specially liable to one of the most rainous of all vices 
or foibles, incurable indolence, while every one knows a few 
quite competeut men who never succeeded because they lost 
opportunities through an indifference of which they were 
totally unaware, Still, though we recognise all these, and 
many more, causes of failure, we cannot but admit that there 
are men who are genuinely “unlucky,” with whom, that is, 
the current of events for some inexplicable reason always 
collides, who are always injured in an accident from which 
others escape, whose cabs break down when driving to im- 
portant appointments, whose investments which seem most 
reasonable are always swept away, whose relatives are 
blisters, and whose friends causes of expense. The writer 
had once an intimate friend who firmly believed of himself 
that the offchance of misfortune always happened to him, 
and always would happen, and it was exceedingly difficult for 
any one who knew his history to doubt that he had reason 
for his superstition. And the writer knew well another man 
—indeed, he published an account of his adventures—who 
passed some eight times in life through accidents which 
would infallibly have killed any one else, without a scratch, 
and who had, therefore, Clive’s belief that he was destined to 
something,—which turned out an illusion. We know that 
there are laws which regulate chance, and we know that there 
are long intervals when they seem to be defied, and there is 
no perceptible reason why a man’s life should not be lived 
within the influence of one of the intervals, favourable or the 
reverse. If he can throw aces or deuces ten times running, 
why should he not come to grief in ten consecutive incidents 
of life? There is no reason perceptible why in the great 
Providential scheme chance should be allowed to enter, but 
then there is no reason why insanity should, insanity involv- 
ing that hardest of all things to conceive, irresponsibility ; yet 
both do enter. We may humbly wait for explanation, but we 
see no use in denying the common experience of mankind. 
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Then as to the second question, whether an accusation of 
unluckiness is a |slander, surely that must depend upon its 
accuracy or falsehood. Mr. Hermann Vezin says it is false 
as regards himself, and we entirely believe him ; but he seems 
to imply that it is always false, and why should that be so 
when, as we all know, there are unlucky people P It may 








always be ungenerous, just as it is ungenerous to say of a man 
that he is able but a cripple, or competent but squints; but 
why is it a slander to say of a man that he is unlucky if only 
that is the fact? We can conceive of many cases in private 
life in which it would be a duty tosay it—for example, in 
advising a friend about a partnership—and in public life it 
would be simple folly not to take it into account. We would 
not as a shipowner condemn a man who had lost many ships 
bat had always been acquitted by Courts of Inquiry of any 
responsibility, but undoubtedly in comparing claims to the 
command of a new ship we should take the recurrent losses 
into reasonable account. It isa misfortune, not a fault, like 
a physical defect, but who with naval commands _ to 
distribute would not reckon the myopia of an appli- 
cant to his debit side? Mr. Hermann Vezin suggests 
that that is shameful; but why is it shameful unless, indeed, 
one disbelieves that there is such a thing as unluckiness, 
which is, as we are contending, an excess of incredulity P 
Would Mr. Hermann Vezin have sent Esau to found a new 
colony knowing nothing of him but the Bible narrative ? 
As a matter of fact, Esau was a lucky man in the end, for he 
was the progenitor of a race more numerous than Jacob’s 
children, with a much more prosperous history; but before 
he was thirty, would Mr. Vezin have appointed him? If a 
captain innocently but repeatedly loses ships, or a general 
battles, or a merchant money, surely the dispenser of 
patronage may take that into account without being con- 
demned as unreasonably superstitious. One should give the 
unlacky a fresh chance? We entirely agree, but not with 
other people’s lives, or careers, or money, unless you think his 
qualities so great that a considerable defect must be over- 
looked. We should entirely admit that in private life, in 
which evidence on the point must always be scanty, men 
should be very chary of saying that any one was unlucky; 
but is it really slander to say of a Bourbon pleading for a 
throne, “ That house has exhausted its luck”? We cannot 
see it. The present writer has the deepest consideration for 
Captain Dreyfus, and would gladly help him to the fullest 
compensation, whether in rank or money; but if he were a 
Frenchman, he would hesitate to give him an active com- 
mand. At least, if he did it, he would feel that he was 
running a special risk. He has been so markedly unlucky. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE LAND. 


ISSATISFACTION with the results of teaching in the 
village is appearing in a double-headed form, in 
view of the new Education Bill. Neither side quite does 
justice to the motives of the other. Those who look on 
education as an end in itself blame the country authorities 
for not enforcing attendance, and accuse them of desiring to 
establish an inferior caste, instructed only in agriculture and 
its needs, for the benefit of the farmers. The latter, with 
many of the best class of country proprietors, are anxious to 
prove that agriculture ought to become a branch of State- 
aided education, of a progressive kind, and a strong com- 
mittee, with Sir W. Hart-Dyke for chairman and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse for secretary, is being formed to urge this view 
before the new Board of Education is organised. 


The existing system of village education has a great claim 
on our regard. It taught the new generation in the village 
the elements of a general education. They knew how to read, 
to write, and to use figures, which are the credentials of 
general employment in towns. When the long agricultural 
crisis came education made agricultural labour transfer- 
able, for the first time in the history of this country. It 
knew enough to get work elsewhere, and there were no 
congested districts. But the landed interest has now in 
some measure recovered late disasters, and thinks that 
education might provide something more than a means 
of escape from the village. It is said, perhaps with more 
reference to results than to the subjects learnt, that while it 
withdraws the boys’ interests from the active life of the 
country by ignoring it in school it practically leaves them 
with a bias towards other forms of employment, 


It is difficult, and would be rash, to accept this conclusion 
merely because there has been a steady disinclination on the part 
of the younger generation of villagers to become agricultaral 
hands. Wages determine the choice of work in nine cases out of 
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ten, and while the rate of the labourer’s wages remains as low 
as it has been, and the returns from farming forbid the ex- 
pectation of better pay, a great proportion of those who are 
free to choose will continue to seek other work. On the 
other hand, the attraction of higher wages is not ‘‘net.” 
Early marriage keeps, and always will keep, a large propor- 
tion of the young men in their native village. Add to this, 
custom, ties to parents, dislike of change, and the hope 
of gaining some of the better-paid posts on a farm, and 
the percentage of those who will remain on the land will be 
considerable, if not sufficient to meet the present demand for 
their services. What the advocates of improved rural educa- 
tion wish is, not to rear a stock of specialised labour for the use 
of the landed interest, but to equip the percentage which will 
in any case remain on the land with special knowledge while 
boys which may make them better workmen, worth a higher 
wage, and later to provide instruction in continuation 
classes which may give them an insight into the immense 
range of the recent half-scientific, half-commercial expansion 
of agriculture and agricultural business, The latter is not 
the less important. There is no form of manufacture in 
this country in which the man at the bottom who uses his 
hands, and the men at the top who buy, sell, and organise, 
are at such an impossible distance as in agriculture. A 
Lancashire weaver may rise to own a mill, or become a 
prosperous agent, or transact business on ’Change, or trade 
with half-a-dozen foreign capitals. He can, if he likes, in 
time acquire the complete purview of the cotton business. 
But between the labourer and the agriculturist transacting busi- 
ness ona great scale, as contractor, fruit-raiser, or manager of a 
great joint-stock farming company, there are gaps of ignorance 
and distance which prevent the young country labourer from 
forming even a conception of what are the possibilities. As 
a rule, he does not know that agriculture offers him any, 
beyond the chance of becoming a peasant-proprietor, or the 
scarcely less laborious lot of the small tenant. Before 
either can begin time must be found to teach the additional 
subjects. This preliminary must be settled by agreement. 
If any change is made it will probably take the form 
of school in winter and employment on the farm 
in summer. The time of learning will then be ex- 
tended beyond the present minimum age at which boys 
are allowed to cease learning altogether, while the range of 
their capacity will be widened. The question, then, narrows 
itself into what knowledge bearing on agricultural work can 
be taught to boys of from twelve to fifteen, who are—and this 
is part of the hypothesis—already spending part of their 
time in work on the farms. It is there that they will learn to 
plough, reap, dig drains, mend fences, milk, build stacks, 
harness and look after horses, in the ordinary course of farm 
work. To teach this is not the business of the school. The 
instruction provided must be something which will aid them 
to do agricultural work with more profit and satisfaction, 
and with a chance of advancement. 

Looking to the example of al] other education, it should 
have some relation to what is going to be taught later, in 
County Council classes, continuation schools, and agricultural 
colleges. There will be the secondary schools and the 
universities of agricultural teaching, for which the schools 
must prepare so far as they can. 

The continuation and technical classes will teach mainly 
the intelligent modern management of the dairy, garden- 
ing, raising crops, and the use of agricultural machinery. 
The colleges will make a speciality of explaining the 
business side of collecting, selling, and distributing 
produce, the methods used abroad, and the progress of 
agricultural co-operation. How can the boys at school, and 
after they leave school, be climbing the lower rungs of the 
ladder of knowledge which fits a man to be at work a 
good workman, and at best a successful agricultural 
employer, or a consummate breeder and exporter of 
pedigree stock? In the future improved and cheap 
machinery must play an important part in all agriculture. 
The smart farm-hand will need to qualify to work it. 
Drawing will train his eye and hand. Boys soon learn 
machine drawing and the use and structure of machines. 
This can be begun in the schools, and go on in the continua- 
tion classes. The “ theory of agriculture ” sounds above the 
heads of boys. Asa matter of fact, much of it is not, but is 
taught from dull books. They need not know the exact chemical 
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constituents of soils and plants; but they can learn the reasong 
why particular crops should follow each other, why it pays to 
sow mustard on a stubble and plough it in again, ang the 
comparative yield of milk and butter given by a Jersey ang 
a Shorthorn. They will have some equipment for judging 
whether it will pay better to sow clover or lucern on a certain 
soil, and be able to suggest to a city employer stocking hig 
villa dairy what breeds and how many cows will keep his 
house in milk, And if the pupil knows this, he knows mora 
than many farmers of to-day. Country boys are extremely 
“sharp” at these facts, and anxious to learn. Skilfyl 
gardening or dairy management cannot be taught at school, 
but the ideas which lead to good gardening or dairying later 
ean be suggested, and some of the achievements of recent 
work put before them. So can the sanitation of farms, of 
which scarcely one farmer in twenty knows anything. Thera 
is no reason why village Councils should not even provide a 
garden plot in which both boys and men might receive 
practical instruction. At present the great houses are 
the technical schools where lads learn to become skilled 
gardeners. In districts where the great houses with 
their acres of glass and fruit gardens are scarce, 
this very natural and well-paid evolution of the agri. 
culturist does not take place. Who does not remember 
the boy Cobbett’s walk from Farnham to Kew to see a really 
good garden and get work there? If minds like Cobbett’s could 
be trained in a village school anywhere, as he trained his for 
himself in spite of astonishing difficulties and with no sort of 
aid or organisation from outside, to do anything like what he 
did, and to grapple with agricultural difficulties as he delighted 
to do, we should get something of the kind of product which 
our landowners and farmers dimly desire. We are speaking 
now, not of Cobbett the politician, but of the farmer at Botley, 
the tree planter, the importer of acacia trees, of swede turnips, 
the author of Cobbett’s “ Gardening,” the promoter of cottage 
industries, of straw plaiting, the encourager and clever adapter 
of new ideas, the clear interpreter of the finance and praetice 
of agriculture, and the son of a Farnham labourer. Books and 
travel taught Cobbett. School classes and the modern methods 
to be seen at the Agricultural Show and model farms and gar. 
dens of the great proprietors may give our rustic boys ideas and 
practical instruction. But itis certain that in the schools such 
general education as an elementary school can give must not 
be shelved for a narrow, special training. The latter in nearly 
every case is a subsequent failureif the three “ R’s” and some- 
thing more have not been mastered. It is also probable that, 
as in selecting stock for a farmit is generally best to take the 
local breed if there is one, so in settling the technical training 
given in the continuation classes strict regard shonld 
be had to the local products in which the district excels. 
Instruction and encouragement are more easily come by 
out of class when this is the case. Where a local 
factory makes agricaltural machinery this might be made 
a feature of the training in the neighbourhood; where 
first-class dairies, or creameries, or plantations, or hop or 
fruit farms are a “staple,” these might be the text, if not 
the main subject, of the teaching. But in the school itself 
too much must not beattempted. Tosuggest ideas, to teach a 
few leading principles of agriculture, with striking examples, 
and tostimulate the sense of curiosity about this, the greatest 
and most varied industry of the world, and follow it up bya 
little good, practical teaching on any branch, provided it is 
well done, is about the limit in practice. Agricultural 
machinery and its uses are always safe subjects, even to the 
very young; and in any case drawing, the best of all manual 
training, should be encouraged by every means. 

But perhaps the most effective teaching would be to er- 
plain the prestige which may attach to agriculture itself. 
To do this, something more than platitudes about the country 
life are needed. No one teaches Latin or Greek without 
giving some idea of the merits of the great classics. 
Something of the same kind should be done with regard to 
farming. If boys were taught how the great sheep-farm 
on the Dee Marshes, where five thousand sheep are over: 
looked from a watch-tower, is worked, or how Lord Leicester 
reclaimed his marshes and planted his sandhills, or the 
scale of Lord Wantage’s gigantic farm in Berkshire, or 
the management of the Queen’s farm at Windsor, the pros- 
pect of working on the land would be brighter and more 
attractive. 
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$ THE FLOOR OF THE SEA. 


HO is there among us that has ever seen a lake, a 
W pond, or a river-bed laid dry that has not felt an 
almost childish interest and curiosity in the aspect of a 

rtion of earth’s surface hitherto concealed from our gaze ? 
The feeling is probably universal, arising from the natural 
desire to penetrate the unknown, and also from a primitive 
anxiety to know what sort of an abode the inhabitants of the 
water possess, since we almost always consider the water-folk 
to live as do the birds, really on land with the water for an 
atmosphere. But if this curiosity be so general with regard 
to the petty depths mentioned above, how greatly is it 
increased in respect of the recesses of the sea. For there is 
truly the great unknown, the undiscoverable country of 
which, in spite of the constant efforts of deep-sea expeditions, 
we know next to nothing. Here imagination may (and does) 
ron riot, attempting the impossible task of reproducing to 
our minds the state of things in the lightless, silent depths 
where life, according to our ideas of it, is impossible,—the trae 
valley of the shadow of death. 

Suppose that it were possible for some convalsion of 
Nature to lay bare, let us say, the entire bed of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. With one bound the fancy leaps at the 
prospect of a rediscovery of the lost continent, the fabled 
Atlantis whose wonders have had so powerful an effect upon 
the imaginations of mankind. Should we be able to roam 
through those stupendous halls, climb those towering temple 
heights reared by the giants of an elder world, or gaze with 
stupefied wonder upon the majestic ruins of cities to which 
Babylon or Palmyra with all their mountainous edifices were 
bat as a suburban townlet? Whoknows? Yet maybe the 
natural wonders apparent in the foundations of such soaring 
masses as the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, or the Canaries; 
or, greater still, the altitude of such remote and lonely pin- 
nacles as those of the St. Faul’s Recks, would strike us as 
more marvellous yet. To thread the cool intricacies of the 
“still vext Bermoothes” at their basements and seek out the 
caves where the sea-monsters dwell who never saw the light 
of day, to wander at will among the windings of that 
strange maze of reefs that cramp up the outpouring of the 
beneficent Gulf Stream and make it issue from its source 
with that turbulent energy that carries it, laden with 
blessings, to our shores; what a pilgrimage that would be! 
Imagine the vision of that great chain of islands which we 
call the West Indies soaring up from the vast plain 6,000 ft. 
below, with all the diversity of form and colour belonging to 
the lovely homes of the coral insects, who build ceaselessly 
for themselves, yet all unconsciously rear stable abodes for 
mankind, 

It would be an awful country to view, this suddenly exposed 
floor of the sea. A barren land of weird outline, of almost 
unimaginable complexity of contour, but without any beauty 
such as is bestowed upon the dry earth by the kindly sun. 
For its beauty depends upon the sea, whose prolific waters are 
peopled with life so abundantly that even the teeming earth 
is barren as compared with the ocean. But at its greatest 
depths all the researches that man has been able to prose- 
cute go to prove that there is little life. The most that 
goes on there is a steady accumulation of the dead husks of 
once living organisms settling slowly down to form who 
knows what new granites, marbles, porphyries, against the 
time when another race on a reorganised earth shall need 
them. Here there is nothing fanciful, for if we know any- 
thing at ail of prehistoric times, it is that what is now 
high land, not to say merely dry land, was once lying 
cold and dormant at the bottom of the sea being prepared 
throughout who can say what unrealisable periods of time for 
the use and enjoyment of its present lords. Not until we 
leave the rayless gloom, the incalculable pressures, and 
universal cold of those tremendous depths do we find the sea- 
floor beginning to abound with life. It may even be doubted 
Whether anything of man’s handiwork, such as there is about 
® ship foundering in mid-ocean, would ever reach in a 
recognisable form the bottom of the sea ata depth of more 
than 2,000 fathoms, There is an idea, popularly current 
among seafarers, that sunken ships in the deep sea only 
g0 down a certain distance, no matter what their build or 
bow ponderous their cargo. Having reached a certain 


stratum, they then drift abont, slowly disintegrating, derelicts ' 





of the depths, swarming with strange denizens, the shadowy 
fleets of the lost and loved and mourned. In time, of course, 
as the great solvent gets in its work they disappear, becoming 
part of their surroundings, but not for handreds of years, 
during which they pass and repass at the will of the under- 
currents that everywhere keep the whole body of water 
in the ocean from becoming stagnant and death-dealing 
to adjacent shores. A weird fancy truly, but surely not more 
strange than the silent depths about which it is formulated. 
In his marvellously penetrative way, Kipling has touched 
this theme while singing the “Song of the English ”:— 
“The sea dissolve above us; their dust drops down from 
afar— 
Down to the dark, the utter dark, where the blind white sea- 
snakes are, 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 
On the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred 
cables creep. 


Here in the womb of the world—here on the tie-ribs of earth, 
Words, and the words of men, flicker and flutter and beat— 
Warning, sorrow and gain, salutation and mirth— 

For a Power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor feet.” 
Surely the imagination must be dead indeed that does not 
throb responsive to the thought of that latter-day workman- 
ship of wire and rubber descending at the will of man into 
the vast void, and ranning its direct course over mountain 
ranges, across sudden abysses of lower depth, through the 
turbulence of up-bursting submarine torrents where long- 
pent-up rivers compel the superincumbent ocean to admit 
their saltless waters; until from continent to continent the 
connection is made, and man holds converse with man at his 
ease as though distance were not. Recent investigations go 
to prove that chief among the causes that make for destrue- 
tion of those communicating cables are the upheavals of 
lost rivers. In spite of the protection that scientific inven- 
tion has provided for the central core of conducting wire, 
these irresistible outbursts of undersea torrents rend and 
destroy it, causing endless labour of replacement by the 
never-resting cable-ships. But this is only one of the many 
deeply interesting features of oceanography, a science of 
comparatively recent growth, but full of gigantic possibilities 
for the future knowledge of this planet. The researches of 
the ‘Challenger’ expedition, embodied in fifty portly volumes, 
afford a vast mass of material for discussion, and yet it is 
evident that what they reveal is but the merest tentative 
dipping into the great mysterious Jand that lies hidden far 
below the level surface of the inscrutable sea. 

That veteran man of science, Sir John Murray, has ina 
recent paper (Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, October) 
published his presidential address to the geographical section 
of the British Association at Dover, and even to the ordinary 
non-scientific reader his wonderful résumé of what has been 
done in the way of exploring the ocean’s depths must be as 
entrancing as a fairy tale. The mere mention of such a 
chasm as that existing in the South Pacific between the 
Kermadecs and the Friendly Islands, where a depth of 
5,155 fathoms, or 530 ft. more than five geographical miles, 
has been found, strikes the lay mind with awe. Mount 
Everest, that stupendous Himalayan peak whose summit soars 
far above the utmost efforts of even the most devoted moun- 
taineers, a virgin fastness mocking man’s soaring ambition, 
if sunk in the ocean at the spot just mentioned would dis- 
appear until its highest point was 2,000 ft. below the surface. 
Yet out of that abyss rises the volcanic mass of Sunday Island 
in the Kermadecs, whose crater is probably 2,000 ft. above 
the sea-level. But in no less than forty-three areas visited 
by the ‘ Challenger,’ depths of over 3,000 fathoms have been 
found, and their total area is estimated at 7,152 000 square 
miles, or about 7 per cent. of the total water-surface of the 
globe. Within these deeps are found many lower deeps, 
strangely enough generally in comparatively close proximity 
to land, such as the Tuscarora Deep, near Japan, one in 
the Banda Sea, that is to say, in the heart of the East India 
Archipelago, &c. Down, down into these mysterious waters 
the ingenious sounding machine runs, taking out its four 
miles and upwards of pianoforte wire until the sudden 
stoppage of the swift descent marks the dial on deck with 
the exact number of fathoms reached. And yet so vast is 


| the ocean bed that none can say with any certainty that far 
| greater depths may not yet be found than any that have 


hitherto been recorded, amazing as they are. 
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The character of the ocean floor at all these vast depths as 
revealed by the sounding tube bringing specimens to the sur- 
face is identical—red clay—which strikes the fancy queerly as 
being according to most ancient legends the substance out of 
which our first ancestor was builded, and from whence he 
derived his name. Mingled with this primordial ooze is 
found the débris of once living forms, many of them of extinct 
specics, or species at any rate that have never come under 
modern man’s observation except as fossils. The whole story, 
however, demands far more space than can here be allowed, but 
one more instance must be given of the wonders of the sea- 
bed in conclusion. Let a violent storm displace any con- 
siderable body of warm surface water, and lo! to take its 
place up rises an equal volume of cold under layers that have 
been resting far below the influence of the sun. Like a 
pestilential miasma these chill waves seize upon the myriads 
of the sea-folk and they die. The tale of death is incalculable, 
but one example is mentioned by Sir John Murray of a case 
of this kind off the eastern coast of Nosth America in the 
spring of 1882, when a layer of dead fish and other marine 
animals six feet in thickness was believed to cover the ocean 
floor for many miles. F. T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
= 
THE TRANSVAAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Withont entering into a full discussion of Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt’s letter in the Spectator of October 7th, may I inquire 
what he means by coupling the names of “Shepstone and 
Jameson” as the villains of the Transvaal drama? Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone was sent by Lord Carnarvon on a 
special mission to Pretoria in 1877, he was given full 
discretionary powers, and, after a careful study of the local 
conditions, he issued a Proclamation annexing the Transvaal. 
Whether the step was wise or not is another question; the 
point overlooked by Mr. Pratt is that Shepstone was a public 
servant entrusted with delicate duties, that his proceedings 
were quite “above-board,” and that the Boers offered 
absolutely no resistance to his entry or to his subsequent pro- 
ceedings, although he had no military.force bebind him. Dr. 
Jameson, on the other hand, was a public servant in charge 
of the administration of Matabeleland. He withdrew his 
police from their duties (thereby making possible the subse- 
quent Matabele rebellion), and led them into the Sonth African 
Republic in a time of peace. He misled the men under him, 
he deliberately disobeyed the High Commissioner’s orders to 
return, and he involved himself in an engagement with the 
forces of the Republic. Mr. Pratt should explain what 
he means by suggesting a parallel between the loyal public 
servant and the disobedient filibuster. It really seems 
to me that it would be quite as justifiable to talk about 
‘the campaign against English rulein Ireland undertaken by 
Gladstone and—let us say—Tynan,’ as to involve in one 
sweeping condemnation Shepstone and Jameson. 


But it is a curious thing that “ Liberal” politicians some- 
times attack without mercy or fairness public servants with 
whose policy they disagree. When it suits their purpose, 
Liberal critics ascribe the annexation of the Transvaal to Sir 
Bartle Frere; when, again, they want to make a telling 
phrase, they exhame and insult Sir Theophilus Shepstone. I 
hope I may, without discourtesy, suggest that the phrase 
“these Pilgrim Fathers of French and Dutch descent, who 
fled into the wilds of Africa to avoid religious persecution ” is 
mere rhetoric. If Mr. Pratt will take the trouble to look into 
the early history of South Africa, he will find that the Datch 
did not go there “to avoid relizious persecution” (for 
Holland had established her independence long before Van 
Riebeeck had founded Cape Town), and that some of the 
French Huguenots fled to Holland (just as others fled to 
England, Ireland, and Switzerland) after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and, being homeless, were “ planted” 
in South Africa by the Dutch East India Company very 
much as the “German Legion” was planted in South 
Africa by the British Government after the Crimean War. 
I do not wish to be discourteous to Mr. Pratt, whose letter 
is in the main an eloquent and very fair exposition of 
views which should (as you, Sir, have pointed out more 





than once) be received with respect, But I do wish te pro 
test against the introduction into such a letter of rhetorical 
phrases which involve injustice to the memory of a great 
public servant.—I am, Sir, &c., AFRICANvs, 





THE ORY OF THE OUTLANDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—The interesting letter of “A, R. F. H.” which you 
published in the Spectator of October 7th has driven me to 
have another look at the history from which he quotes. It is 
certainly a little unfortunate that the passage quoted is taken 
from the speech of a conspirator desiring to overthrow the 
Republic, and that it is addressed to men guibus mala abunde 
omnia erant, and whose only object was belli spolia magnifica, 
But no two cases can be expected to be precisely parallel at 
all points. In the short time which I have had at my disposal, 
since reading the letter in question, I have curiously enough 
come across a few other passages which have, perhaps, some 
little bearing on the present political situation. The transla. 
tions are, to use your correspondent’s expression, certainly 
free, but perhaps not wholly unfair :— 

*“Omnes homines, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio 
amicitia, ira atque misericordia vacuos esse decet. Haud facile 
animus verum providet, ubi illa obficiunt; neque quisquam 


omnium lubidini simul et usui paruit. Ubi intenderis ingenium 
valet; si lubido possidet, ea dominatur, animus nihil valet. 


recte atque ordine fecere.” 
“ All statesmen who have to handle delicate affairs ought to 
clear their minds of passion. When passion is allowed to 
enter, it is not easy to see the truth, nor can a man serve 
both reason and passion at one and the same time, Give 
reason a chance, and the result will probably be a sound and 
sober Foreign Office eight-day-clock despatch, but let passion 
predominate and the result is an hour-glass garden party 
oration, with reason not even worthy the title of a bad second, 
..... For my part, I rejoice to think of the occasions on 
which our ancestors have acted rightly and justly, and not 
according to the fleeting, but powerful, passions of the 
moment.”—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK L&IGu, 

27 Brazennose Street, Manchester, October 10th. 

[We have not space for the rest ef our correspondent’s 
quotations.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BRONKHORSTSPRUIT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The publication in the Spectator of October 7th, through 
means of your correspondent who signs himself “ M.,” of the 
official report of the Bronkhorstspruit incident sbould be 
very useful in removing false impressions. The misfortane 
arose largely, as was admitted at the time, through the officer 
in command of the British troops neglecting to take the pre 
cautions usual in a hostile country, in spite of warnings he 
had received as to the imminence of a Boer revolt. Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s statement was made at the dinner-table at 
Government House, Pietermaritzburg, in November, 1881, in 
the presence of a company of some eighteen or twenty persons, 
including several members of his Staff, the late Sir Robert 
Fowler, M.P., and the present writer. A discussion had 
arisen as to the general behaviour of the Boers during the 
hostilities of afew months previously. During the discussion 
the military chaplain—the late Rev. G. St. M. Ritchie—raised 
the question of treachery at Bronkhorstspruit, appealing to 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who replied emphatically,—“ It was a fair 
fight.” I have a special reason for remembering the 
occasion, because it was in consequence of a remark made 
to me during dinner by Sir Robert Fowler that the Natal 
Legislature increased the Governor’s salary as an inducement 
to Lord Kimberley to cancel the appointment of Sir Walter 
Sendall as Lieutenant-Governor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. REGINALD STATHAM. 
National Liberal Club, October 9th. 





AFTER THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]: 
Srr,—Those who talk about the disastrous results of a success 
ful war,and of the necessity of keeping large garrisons in the 
country, forget that about one hundred and twenty thousand 
British subjects in the Transvaal would, as Mr. Garrett points 
out, acquire the right of bearing arms, It is not a war against 
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the inhabitants of the Transvaal we shall be waging, but a war 
against a fighting minority who claim the right to keep down 
the other part (who are greatly superior in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence) by force. To remedy this superior force 
jg required ; moral pressure is useless because it is not felt.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., A SoLpDIER. 


[We have been obliged, for reasons of space, to leave out 
the rest of our correspondent’s interesting letter.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





THE RENNES VERDICT AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


gir,—As it is some thirty-eight years since I con- 
tributed my first article to the Spectator, and since then 
you have not unfrequently done me the honour to 
insert various papers from my pen, perhaps you will bear 
with me if I venture to point out that your reviewer has 
rather curiously misconceived and misunderstood a recent 
article of mine which appears in the October number of the 
Fortnightly Review. So far is it from being my object in 
that article to limit the responsibility for the crime against 
Dreyfus “to Henry, Esterhazy, and Du Paty de Clam, and 
ina secondary degree to Mercier,” that I have throughout 
endeavoured to trace the mischief to the prevalence of a 
malady which has entered into the blood of the French Army 
as a whole. I think that the actual blood-poisoning was 
in this instance due to a wound inflicted by a sordid and 
selfish crime in which Henry and Esterhazy were probably, 
so far as any evidence exists, alone engaged; but I maintain 
throughout that the reason why these two men were able to 
divert suspicion from themselves and to fasten it falsely on 
Dreyfus, was that the blood of the Army was, for certain 
reasons which I have alleged, already in an unhealthy condi- 
tion—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tor WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 

[We must again express our regret that the very great 
pressure on our space allows us to publish only a part of the 
letter sent us by a mach valued contributor.—Ep. 


Spectator.] 





THE ART OF FLYING. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Perhaps you may permit one who had closely followed 
Mr. Pilcher’s experiments for some years and was present on 
the occasion of his fatal accident on September 30th, a few 
words in supplement to your interesting article on the above 
in the Spectator of October 7th. Much has been written on 
the futility of such attempts to achieve the impossible, and it 
isa satisfaction to his friends to see that there are at least 
some who recognise that the solution of the problem of 
artificial flight is at last in sight. Mr. Pilcher began his 
experiments some four years ago in the manner you describe, 
learning to handle his machine by running against the wind 
and taking short jumps from the ground. Then he added 
a line pulled by a boy, and was able to accomplish 
longer jumps, ten or twenty yards, according to the 
strength of the wind. He found that to keep himself 
in horizontal flight, a velocity of about fifteen miles an hour 
sufficed, and latterly he had applied the motive power by 
attaching the line, passed through a losing purchase of four 
or five parts, to a horse and cart, whereby he ensured a steady 
pull at about the necessary speed. With this he was able to 
rise from the level in almost calm weather and attain a 
height of 40 to 60 ft., and so skilfal had he become in the 
management of his apparatus in the air, that the sense of any 
considerable danger, other than that attending a possibly 
awkward landing, became almost banished from one’s mind, 
and the time seemed come to proceed to the next step of 
abandoning the line and fitting into the machine an 
oil-motor driving a screw propeller. Within the last 
fortnight he had actually completed a light motor 
developing about 44 horse-power, and succeeded in getting 
it to run smoothly, and the exhibition of September 30th was 
intended to be the last of its kind before proceeding to 
experiment in free flight. While hesitating to encourage 
others to engage in a problem of which the past history is so 
stained with tragedy, one cannot but deplore the possibility 
of Mr. Pilcher’s results dying with himself. Many of his 








notes are in existence, together with the drawings of his 
apparatus and a new and hitherto untried machine. It is to 
be hoped that these may prove of service to other and more 
fortunate investigators. I may add that examination of the 
machine after the accident seemed to indicate that this was 
due, not to the action of a gust of wind, as you suggest, but 
probably to the untying of a knot attaching the rudder to the 
machine. This of itself was of small consequence, but 
necessitated a sudden movement on the part of the occupant 
to re-establish the equilibrium of the machine, thus bringing 
an unwonted strain on a certain spar, which parted and 
occasioned the collapse.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. 





“HOME.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
S1r,—Ihavehad, and have, many relations and friends in various 
of our Colonies, and from a general consensus of their opinions 
I can vouch for the truth of your remark in the Spectator of 
to-day, in the article entitled ‘The Value of the Imperial 
Idea ”—‘ that what makes the Colonies so eager to take part 
in the present struggle is their desire to show that they 
realise themselves to be sharers in the burden of empire, and 
not merely dependencies of Great Britain.” There is, I 
think, another reason, though it be an analogy to yours, 
which I heard three men who had been many years in the 
Cape give last year. I can best remember my brother’s 
words who was home on leave last year, after serving nine 
years in the Cape Mounted Rifles (at present he seeks the 
nimble ninepence in distressed Johannesburg). We were dis- 
cussing our whiskies in front of the big hall fire one night, when 
I made some remark about the patriotism of our Colonies, 
and how it differed from that of Germany and France. I 
can remember his answer quite well. ‘You know, it’s not 
only men who were born in England and drifted abroad in 
search of employment who call England ‘home.’ I’ve met 
dozens and dozens of people whose fathers, and perhaps 
grandfathers, were born in the Colony, and who have probably 
never been off their huge farms except to buy provisions, &c., 
in the ‘ village,’ and yet they call the old country ‘home,’ and 
it always will be ‘home,’ whether they ever see it or not; and 
it will be ‘home’ I think to their children and children’s 
children. Many who are born in the Colony and intend to 
die there, save up their money, looking forward, perhaps 
through many years, to the time when they have enough to 
pay a visit ‘home.’” Mr. Editor, I think so long as there are 
Colonists who love unseen England because it is “ home,” the 
land of their ancestors, certain blighted souls in the Liberal 
party may disapprove as much as they like, but it will not 
prevent the children of the Empire offering help in money 
and men to “home.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ H. A. DEvEREUx CaPELL, 
Great Easton Rectory, Dunmow, October 7th. 


[Does our correspondent remember Mr. Kipling’s heart- 
searching line in one of his greatest poems, “The Native 
Born,”—“ We learned from our wistful mothers to call old 
England home ” ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





WAS PALLAS ATHENE AN OWLP 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—A striking coincidence took place in my house to-day. 
A white owl came in at a window during the night and com- 
posed herself to sleep in acorner. I gave orders for the room 
to be left undisturbed, with window down, blinds drawn, and 
door shut; and there I left her,as prim and wise an old maid 
as ever was caught napping with her spectacles fallen off! It 
so happened this same morning that the Homer lesson with 
my pupils was from Odyssey, Book I., and we discussed 
the passage where Pallas Athene leaves Telemachus, making 
her exit up the chimney (as some would interpret the meaning 
of the line), “ dpus Vas dévoraia dséeraro.” Hardly had the 
words passed out of our lips when we were surprised to see 
the owl, as if the old-maid goddess herself, gracefully sail in 
measured flight acress the garden! Thinking that some one 
had let the bird out, I at once went to the room, but found it 
just as I had left it, but the captive gone. That the “owl- 
eyed” goddess passed up the chimney I have little doubt !— 
I am, Sir, &ec., Frank W. J. DANIELS, 
Stanwick Rectory, Higham Ferrers, October Srd, 
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POETRY. 
—)—_——_. 
OUR ANSWER. 


We do not want your Fatherland, 
Your starry veldt, your golden Rand ; 
We have an Empire stretching far 
Beyond the evening, morning star; 
And all within it like the sea, 
Majestic, equal, living, free. 


Once ye were noble, men who died 

Sooner than crouch to tyrant’s pride; 

For desert isle, for Marken sand, 

Content to quit your Fatherland; 

Ye shook the Spaniard’s world-wide throne 
One strip of earth to call your own. 


Why are youaltered? Can it be 
That freemen grudge another free P 
Ye gag our voices, hold us down 
Beneath your fortress’ savage frown. 
Was it for this we freedom gave, 
Ourselves to dig our freedom’s grave P 


Talk not of raid! It was disowned, 
In blood and prison the wrong atoned. 
Say not, ye seek apart to dwell! 

Ye love our ingots far too well. 

By all ye promised, all ye swore, 

Give us our right! we ask no more, 


What do we ask? To use the tongue 
That Hampden spoke, and Milton sang; 
To shape the statute, share the power 
That clips our freedom every hour ; 
Proud of a sovereign right to own 

No liege, no lord, but law alone. 


Why do we ask it? Is’t to live 

Pleased with the dole that despots give; 
To blush, the shame that freemen feel 
Salaaming at a master’s heel; 

And, bitterest sting of all, to know 

Onur own weak hands once dealt the blow. 


Onr hands, once weak! Now one and all 
Are joining. Hark! an Empire’s call, 
That says, “ Not ours the blood, or race, 
To brook ignoble hireling place.” 

A stain on us is stain on them, 
Besmirching England’s diadem. 


Australia, Canada, cold and heat, 
New Zealand’s isles the voice repeat, 
That everywhere beneath the sun 
All Saxon hearts in this are one; 
Born of the tameless Northern sea 
They must be, like its waters, free. 


One must be first, yet but in name; 
A common flag is common fame: 
Knit on to us, they make a part 
Of freedom’s universal heart : 
Heart whose vast framework, broad and high, 
Is all thy temple, Liberty. 
A. G. B. 








ART. 
Oo 
ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

Tuer exhibition of the Society of Arts and Crafts at the 
New Gallery is certainly an interesting collection of work. 
Moreover, it suggests many thoughts connected with contem- 
porary art. In the first place, how much better it would be 
if the capable technicians who cover the walls of picture 
exhibitions with painted canvases which are not pictures, em- 
ployed their skill in making beautiful things of daily use 
under the inspiration of some able designer. We could 
do with a great many less Academy and New Gallery 
pictures, and a great many more pieces of artistic handicraft. 
To paint a real picture, or to carve a real statue, is given to 
few people in a generation, but in the decorative arts there is 





much more room for good work which does not 
highest standard. in 

It seems a pity that a body of workers 20 intent on doin, 
good work should be so much tied by fashion as . 
the case with a large number of the exhibitors here. 
That happy audacity of effect which is the charm of 
artistic work is too often wanting. In design, for instance 
everywhere one is met by a peculiar sweeping curve, 
ending in a bulbous form, which seems to have its home 
in the competition pages of the Studio magazine Ip 
colour, too, one sometimes longs to get away from the rather 
faded hues of Messrs. Morris and Co. The influence of 
William Morris on arts and crafts was, of course, immensely 
valuable; but if the movement is to have a continued exist. 
ence, it must not mind free development into new channels, 
The Morris tradition in design will not last for ever, and is 
already getting worn a little thin. The master was of all 
things individual, but his disciples seem timid of launching 
out into undiscovered fields. One thing should be respect. 
fully but firmly brought before a great many of the artists of 
the present exhibition, and that is that if they wish to uge 
the human form, they should take the trouble to understand 
it a little better than the majority of them do at present, 
Many good designs are spoilt by the foolishness of the figures 
introduced in them. Of course, we do not mean for a 
moment to suggest that more realism is wanted. Nothing 
of the sort. But before you can make a good pattern out of 
such a complicated thing as the human body, and turn its 
movements and forms to your use, you must have a know. 
ledge of its structure. 

Mr. Walter Crane is an offender in this particular, His 
frieze panel in coloured plaster, The Genius of Electricity 
Uniting the Quarters of the Globe (No. 44), is spoilt by the 
clumsiness of the forms of the iigures. This is a pity, as the 
idea of the work is admirable, being the personification of 
forces which are at work in the modern world. Mr. Crane 
is in so many ways an admirable artist that one is very sorry 
to see such blots upon his work as the feet of the symbolical 
figures of “ Australia ” and“ Africa.” Throughout the figure 
work there is a want of fineness and subtlety, and one misses 
entirely that exquisite feeling for form such as is found in the 
decorative plaques of Roty. 

Foremost among the few things here which show the appre. 
ciation of the human form is a beautiful work by Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, a coloured plaster relief called Jfusic and 
Dancing (No. 104). To begin with, this work has the real 
feeling for colour ; that is to say, no one hue separates itself 
and stands out as a piece of strong colour, but a fine 
harmony pervades the whole. Peculiarly happy in effect 
is the deep brown filling the arches, as is the glitter of 
the gold on the dress of the central figure. This artist is 
usually at his best when working in a fancifal mood, and 
these graceful figures of young women do not fall below the 
beautiful things he has given us already. 

Excellence of a very different kind is found in the furniture, 
not only designed, but made, by Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley. 
The Oak Dresser (No. 142) is a delightful piece of far- 
niture. Strong, sensible, and well-proportioned, this 
work steers a true course, avoiding the affectation of 
simplicity which generally ends in clumsiness. The Jfusic 
Cabinet (No. 159) by the same author shows a delicacy of 
treatment appropriate to its end. The mother-of-pearl inlaid 
in the black wood is of very happy effect. Two other pieces 
of furniture call for attention as possessing individuality ; 
these are the two Writing Cabinets (Nos. 176 and 235) designed 
by Mr. Ashbee and executed by the Guild of Handicraft. 
Although open to the charge of being rather clumsy in pro 
portion, these pieces of furniture have excellent details. In 
the first, a very happy effect is produced by the contrast of 
the creamy white wood inside and the dull grey oak outside. 
In the second, the inside yellow colour is carried to outside 
by a most ingenious device. The beautiful metal-work of the 
lock and handles is a pierced pattern. Instead of showing 
the dark mahogany through the piercings, there is a back- 
ground of yellow leather, which yellow joins on the colours 
of the outside and inside of the cabinet. In another piece 
of furniture in this room a startling and Jack-in-the-box 
effect was produced when a heavy dark cupboard was opened, 
as the interior was found to be painted a bright and hideous 
scarlet. 
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Mr. R. S. Lorimer has designed and executed a most 


delightful Oak Chest with a Marqueterie Panel (No. 195). The 

panel, which represents a hunt, is fall of humonr, and the 

necessary limitations of the forms by the material have been 
need to express the idea admirably. 

The Instre ware of Mr. de Morgan is best seen in the Vase 
(No. 160a), which is beautiful in colour, the effect of the 
iridescent glaze over the soft dove-coloured greys being most 
happy. This renowned maker of tiles is not seen to advantage 
in the large Panel in painted tiles (No, 418), in the central 
hall. The design is poor and the coloar ugly; but the Panel 
of glass tiles (No. 450) designed by Mr. G. P. Hutchinson and 
executed by Messrs. J. Powell and Sons, is beautiful. The 

uality of semi-opacity gives these tiles a peculiarly soft and 
pleasant effect, and the artistic perception of the beauties 
and irregularities of firing preserves that living quality so 
often absent from things which are made by an elaborate 
mechanical process, 

The most noticeable thing among the embroideries is the 
Portitre (No. 53) executed by Messrs. M. Deacon and E. and F. 
Wright, aud designed by Mr. H. Dearle. The colour and work 
are most beautiful, but one regrets the unfortunate effect of 
the pattern in which a large central scroll in the shape of two 
notes of interrogation spoils a work the execution of which is 
so fine. 

Jewellery is to be found in cases, much of which is 
beantifal in its use of little-known stones set in an artistic 
way which would make a Bond Street shop turn up its nose. 
Mr. H. Wilson’s Gold Necklace (j, Case G in the West 
Gallery) is a beautiful piece of design. So also is the Veck- 
lace (No. 6) in Case H, among thie jewellery made by Mr. and 
Mrs, Gaskin. 

In this exhibition we can see what a much more beantiful 
metal silver is when it is hammered to a living surface than 
when it is flattened out to absolute smoothness by the common 
silversmith; though it is to be feared that no self-respecting 
British householder and his butler would admit anything so 
beautiful into the pantry as the cream-jug, teapot, and ink. 
stand designed by Mr. A. S. Dixon, executed by Mr. J. Weston, 
and exhibited by the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. These 
are to be found in the Case O in the West Gallery. 

The South Gallery is entirely devoted to the work of the 
late William Morris, and consists largely of cartoons. Morris 
being a true craftsman, made diagrams to guide his workmen 
rather than elaborately finished drawings to be copied ; hence 
these works are not of much interest to the untechnical. 
The things shown in this room are true representations of 
the art of the man,—the vigorous bat limited style of design 
and colour, and the comic attempt to draw human forms 
for church windows. 

The enormous quantity of work shown at the New Gallery 
and the variety of things there render it quite impossible here 
to notice more than a small selection. Space does not 
allow of more than a mere mention of the beautiful book- 
bindings of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, the wrought-iron screen 
of Messrs. Wilson and Nelson Dawson (No. 255), the lead 
sun-dial (No. 410A) of Mr. Troup, and the lead water-pipe 
(No. 410) of Mr. Schultz. 

It is with pleasure that one records that the present 
exhibition contains a much more interesting body of work 
than did the last one. Those who hold the cause of art dear 
will wish every success to this Society. H. S8. 


P.S.—Those interested in artistic handicrafts may care to 
know that work such as has been noticed above is now per- 
manently on view in London. Mr. Fordham has opened a 
thow-room at 9 Madox Street, where work by many of the 
artists exhibiting at the New Gallery is to be seen. 








BOOKS. 
——@——— 
THE CASE AGAINST THE BOERS.* 
TaIs is a book written by one of the leading Outlanders, 
and sets forth in great detail the case against the Boers 
and the facts upon which the Outlanders rely to prove 
their contention that they are oppressed, and that all 
their efforts to obtain redress by peaceful means have 
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been unavailing. We do not say that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book 
shows no signs of enmity to the Boers. It would be im- 
possible for a reformer who has lived and snffered in 
Johannesburg for the last ten years to be quite cool and 
judicial. Outlanders, like other men, have the passions of 
their kind, resent insult and injury, and feel that sense of 
essential injustice which a majority always feel when they 
are deprived by a minority of all share in the work of 
government. But though it would be absurd to claim that the 
writer of the book before us is in a position to be strictly 
impartial, it can be claimed for him that he states facts and 
not prejudices, that he is not blinded by hatred, and that 
he sees the necessity of meeting arguments by arguments, 
and not by mere rhetoric. He does not merely censnre 
the Boers, but shows how and why the Ontlanders have found 
it impossible to live under their rule, and why they prefer to 
risk the ruin of their lives and fortunes to submitting to 
continued misgovernment. 

We cannot attempt in the space at our disposal to give a 
comprehensive account of the book before us. We can only 
indicate some of its chief features, and refer our readers toits 
pages. If they honestly and sincerely desire to satisfy them- 
selves as to the case against the Boers as pleaded by the 
Ontlanders, they must not refrain from studying Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s book. One of the first things that is established by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is the fact that originally the Out- 
landers were sincerely anxious to become loyal citizens of the 
South African Republic. They did not want to get the vote 
merely in order to wreck the Republic, or to bring it under 
English influences. In spite of the fact that burghership 
would have involved the loss of their rights as British citizens, 
and would have placed them at the mercy of the rulers of the 
Republic, they were willing and anxious to throw in their 
fortunes with the Transvaal and to support its independence- 
It is very common for Englishmen to express scepticism as to 
this point. They argue that President Krager was much too 
clever not to see that he would gain immensely by admitting 
the Outlanders provided he could be sure of their loyalty. That 
he did not admit them, but passed law after law to keep them 
out, is taken as a proof that they could not be trusted to 
maintain the independence of the Republic. This plea is 
confuted by Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of the way in which 
Mr. Kruger dealt with the matter. He said in effect:—‘ You 
tell me that if Ilet the men who are bent on upsetting the van 
get inside they won’t want to upset it any longer, because 
they will be upsetting themselves. Very likely; but though 
they won’t want to upset the van [%.e., destroy the indepen- 
dence of the Republic] they will want to drive it on a 
different track.’ Here is the thing ina nutshell. The real 
reason why President Kruger determined not to admit the 
Outlanders was not because they would upset the Republic, 
but because they would change the system under which the 
Boers ruled. The Boers, and the President most of all, 
are determined that they will do what they will with their 
own, and will not share with others the guidance of the 
“van.” It has taken years of talking and negotiation, of 
sufferings and turmoils, to arrive at this simple issue, but to 
this issue we have now come. The Boers are a compact 
oligarchy filled with the pride of race and the love of power, 
and rather than share that power with others they will fight 
—we will not say to the death, but till they are convinced by 
the ultima ratio of war that they cannot do what they will 
with their own when their doing so means the oppression 
of the rest of the white inhabitants of their country. 
Every page of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book contains a confir- 
mation of this view. Again and again the Boers have shown 
themselves willing to yield anything else but a share of 
power. They have even been willing to make a pretence 
of yielding that, but when they bave actually come face to 
face with the admission of the Outlanders to a share in the 
government they have always “shied.” In sham concessions 
they have been prolific. Real concessions they bave never 
made, and never will make except at the point of the 
bayonet. 


Another fact of importance that emerges from Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s book concerns the Jameson Raid. We thought 
that we had already reached bottom in that deplorable story 
of folly and deception. But it seems that beneath the lowest 





depth was a lower depth. Mr. Fitzpatrick shows that Dr. 
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Jameson was told by the reformers not to come, as they very 
likely would not need him, and certainly were not ready for 
him. In spite of that, and contrary to his express under- 
taking that he would not move without the call of the 
reformers, he set forth on his raid. And he not only broke 
his agreement in coming when he was not wanted; he broke 
it even more flazrantly by starting with only about half the 
force which it was agreed on should be the minimum. Nor 
was.this the end of his sins against the Outlanders. When 
he was beaten, the Outlanders were reproached as cowards 
for not coming out to meet him in force, Having themselves 
sent to tell him not to start, and also knowing that he would 
receive the Hizh Commissioner’s peremptory order to stop, 
they assumed that he would go back, and so would require no 
aid, and they therefore most naturally made no preparations 
to receive him. The truth is, Dr. Jameson tried to raid 
and rush the Outlanders quite as much as he tried to 
raid and rush the Boers. If he had remained on the 
frontier the Outlanders would have had a very strong 
card in reserve, and would probably have been able 
to extort terms from the Boers. His selfish blunder 
spoiled all. Why he acted as he did is, of course, still a 
matter of dispute, but we ourselves have little doubt as to 
the reason why he—acting as the representative of Mr. 
Rhodes, no doubt, rather than on his own account—insisted 
on “riding in.” He did so because he was afraid that the 
Ontlanders would win their battle, as they said, without firing 
a shot,—and so without any aid from Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company’s forces. But if Dr. Jameson did the 
Outlanders an evil service before his defeat, he did them— 
though unconsciously no doubt—a far worse one as a prisoner, 
After bis capture everything turned upon how to preserve Dr. 
Jameson’s life. The Boers most unfairly refused to recognise 
the fact that he had surrendered on condition that his life and 
those of the officers should be spared, and thus bis life became a 
counter in the game, and most cleverly did President Kruger 
play it. With a loyalty which was Quixotic, the reformers 
put themselves at the mercy of the Boers in order to save Dr. 
Jameson. They were told: ‘ You can only save Dr. Jameson 
by yielding,’ and so they yielded. What, of course, Sir 
Jacobus de Wet ought to have said to the Boers was:—‘I will 
not even discuss the question of Dr. Jameson’s life. You can- 
not shoot him without violating the terms of his surrender, 
and this you dare not do, What-I will do is to negotiate with 
the reformers on the basis that if they surrender their arms 
they shall be amnestied and shall have their grievances con- 
sidered.’ As it was, however, no one had the courage to dare 
the Boers to shoot Dr. Jameson. .All the negotiations 
turned on saving him, and everything else was sacrificed to 
that end. 


Bat interesting as is the account of the Jameson Raid, it is 
not the most important part of the book. That lies in the 
story of Boer misgovernment which is written large in its 
pages. Though the chief incidents of that misgovernment do 
not lend themselves to quotation, we will extract the account 
of twoepisodes, The first is the story of the killing of Edgar 
by the police :— 


“Qn the Sunday night before Christmas a British subject 
named Tom Jackson Edgar was shot dead in his own house by a 
Boer policeman. Edgar, who was a man of singularly fine 
physique and both able and accustomed to take care of himself, was 
returning home at about midnight when one of three men standing 
by, who as it afterwards transpired was both ill and intoxicated 
made an offensive remark. Edgar resented it with a blow which 
dropped the other insensible to the ground. The man’s friends 
called for the police and Edgar, meanwhile, entered his own house 
afew yards off. There was noattempt at concealment or escape ; 
Edgar was an old resident and perfectly well known. Four 
police came, who in any circumstances were surely sufficient to 
capture him. Moreover, if that had been considered difficult, 
other assistance could have been obtained and the house from 
which there could have been no escape might have been watched. 
In any case Edgar was admitted by the police to have sat on the 
bed talking to his wife, and to have been thus watched by them 
through the window. It is not stated that they called upon 
him to come out or surrender himself, but they proceeded 
immediately to burst in his door. Hearing the noise he came 
out into the passage. He may or may not have known that they 
were police: he may or may not have believed them to be the 
three men by one of whom he had been insulted. There is 
not a word of truth in the statement since made that Edgar had 
been drinking. It was not alleged even in defence of the police, 
and the post-mortem examination showed that it was notso. A 
Boer policeman named Jones (there are scores of Boers unable to 





k d of English, wh thel 

speak a word of English, who nevertheless own ver re 
English, Scotch, and Irish names—many of them bein ataiate 
of deserters from the British Army!) revolver in hand onal ae 
door open. It is alleged by the prisoner and one of the poli : 
that as the door was burst open, Edgar from the passuge bse 
the constable on the head twice with an ironshod stick which ~ 
afterwards produced in Court. On the other hand Mrs, £4 mid 
and other independent witnesses—spectators—testified that Edgar 
did not strike a blow at all and could not possibly have done s 
in the time. The fact, however, upon which all witnesses pint 
is that as the police burst open the door Constable Jones fired at 
Edgar and dropped him dead in the arms of his wife, who was 
standing in the passage a foot or so behind him. On the 
following morning, the policeman was formally arrested on the 
charge of manslaughter and immediately released upon his com 
rades’ sureties of £200.” 


We do not want to exaggerate this incident or to deal with 
it unfairly, but we do claim that it cannot be dismissed ag a 
brawl in which the police acted a natural and reasonable 
part. We know that the Prussian police shoot down 
men in this way, not merely if they are resisted, but 
if they fear resistance, bat that cannot prevent our con: 
demning such action both in Berlin and in Johannesburg, 
and we are at a loss to see how Liberals here can take the line 
they do,—z.e., that the Boer police did their duty, and that 
Edyar had only bimself to blame for his untimely death. Mr, 
Fitzpatrick adds to his account of the Edgar trial the curiong 
fact that, though the bail of the man who killed Edgar was 
£200, the bail of the men who were prosecuted tor organising 
an illegal meeting on the Market Square was £1,000 each, 


The other episode we have chosen is the murder of Trooper 
Black :— 


“The Boers when under control of their leaders have gene. 
rally behaved in an admirable manner. It is only when the 
individuals, unrestrained by those in authority, are left to exer- 
cise their power at the dictates of their own uncurbed passions, 
that the horrible scenes have occurred which have undoubtedly 
blemished their reputation In connection with the Jameson 
raid there was one such incident—the shooting of Trooper Black. 
The unfortunate man fell into the hands of the Boers while out 
scouting and was taken as a prisoner to a farmhouse near Blague 
bank. There he was tied up and beaten, and it is stated bya 
woman who gave him water when he was half mad witb thirst, 
that his face had been smashed bya blow from a rifle butt, 
When unable to bear the treatment any longer Black stood up 
and, tearing his shirt open, cried out, ‘ Don’t shoot me in the 
back! Shoot here! My heart’s in the right place.’ He was 
then untied and (as alleged by Dutch witnesses) given an oppors 
tunity to escape. He mounted his horse, but before he had gone 
far was shot dead. On the appeal of Sir Jacobus de Wet the 
Government consented to investigate the matter; but the Com- 
mandant in charge, Piet Grobler, when questioned on the sub- 
ject, merely replied, ‘Oh, he [Black] was a very insolent fellow. , 
We could do nothing with him.” The man who fired the shot 
despatching Black, a half-caste Boer named Graham, stated on 
his return from Pretoria that he was asked no questions at the 
so called inquiry. A somewhat similar incident took place, but 
fortunately with less serious results, on the way from the battle 
of Krugersdorp. A well-known resident of Johannesburg had 
ridden out to ascertain news of Dr. Jameson, and, arriving as the 
surrender took place, thrust his way among the Boers until he 
reached the Doctor, where he was arrested by the Boer authori- 
ties asaspy Being a burgher of the State who had been resident 
in the Transvaal for some sixteen or seventeen years, he was 
recognised and rather harshly treated. He was attached by a 
leather thong to the saddle of one of the Boer Commandants and 
made to run, keeping pace with the horse. After a spell of this 
treatment he was released, and the Commandant in question offered 
to make a bet with him that he would not be able to race him on 
horseback to the ambulance waggons a few hundred yards off, the 
prisoner to take a short cut across 4 swamp and the Commandant to 
ride round by the road. The prisoner thereupon replied, ‘ No, 
thank you, Commandant. I was in the Boer War myself and saw 
several men shot by that dodge, on the pretence that they were 
escaping.’ The worthy Commandant thereupon drew his stirrup 
from the saddle, and thrashed his prisoner with the stirrup end. 
After some ten days’ imprisonment under exceptionally hard 
conditions the gentleman in question was released without trial.” 


We do not, of course, know whether the Boers may not be 
able to produce some circumstances of an extenuating natare, 
and to give a different complexion to these stories. If, how- 
ever, the story of Trooper Black can be authenticated, we 
need not wonder at the recent exodus from the Rand. 


We can only say in conclusion what we have said above,— 
namely, that all who desire to understand the case of the Out- 
landers should read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book,—a book which, we 
may add, is written throughout with no little literary skill, 
and is uniformly as sane and manly in style as it is interest 
ing and valuable in matter. 
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——_—— 
MADAME D’EPINAY.* 

who called the entertaining Memoirs of Madame 

“the rough material of a romance” did them less 

than justice. For the pages in which this most vivacious of 

hinestockings tells the story of her early life possess pre- 

cisely that sentimental quality which makes Clarissa a master- 

‘ece for all time. Madame d’Epinay, in fact, before she was 

orertaken by philosophy, cultivated all the exquisite emotions 

which were characteristic of her age. Her sensibility recalls 
the pictures of Greuze ; she might well have bewailed on canvas 

s broken jar or a dead sparrow ; tears coursed down her cheek 
at the first assault of joy or grief; and the drama, in which 
she played a part, was exactly suited to her peculiar 
talent, She was not beautiful, yet she was irresistible; she 
yas small, she was short; her jet-black hair did not increase 
the unhealthy pallor of her complexion, yet in her circle none 
(ave her husband) could withstand the charm of her tears. 
“Her sensitiveness comes very near the ridiculous,” wrote a 
minx called Mile. d’Ette; “the idea of not being able to 
speak to her friends without tears in her eyes! However, it 
suite her, There is no doubt that she is a fascinating creature. 
She is not at all pretty; she is surrounded by fair women 
famous for their beauty ; and yet she effaces them all.” And 
she effaced them by the gift of sympathy, which melted the 
hardest heart, and which kept such men as Diderot, Grimm, 
and Voltaire her friends unto the end. Nor was she the only 
well-realised character in the romance of her own making. 
The dissipated husband, the intriguing friend, the lofty-souled 
lover, are sketched one and all with a very pretty skill, and 
the story is so well composed that in its excellence the reader 
is easily persuaded to forget its truth. 

But Madame d’Epinay was not the mere heroine of a 
romance. She was a woman of wit and intelligence, and to 
boot the friend of many a famous man. Though she never lost 
the genius of sensibility, she prevently added to it arare talent 
inliterature and philosophy. Her head was full of the popular 
ideas, and yet her good sense always permitted her to dis- 
tingnish prejudices from principles. Despite the influence of 
Rousseau, she knew that mere reason could never bring 
back man to a state of nature, and even in her youth 
she could defend her principles with a certain timidity 
perhaps, but with a convinced resolution. Rousseau, who 
treated her with all the bitterness of a man placed beneath 
the obligation of kindness, said she was vrace sans étre 
franche. But her book reveals a woman of frank simplicity, 
who did not distort the truth by exaggeration. Had she 
lived in the seventeenth century, she would have been among 
the préciewses; she would have helped to purify the noble 
language of France at the Hétel Rambouillet; she would 
have composed little poems and recited them to a small, 
devoted audience. For not even her tears could wash the 
tinge of blue from her stockings, or dim the glance of under- 
standing that sparkled in her eye. But there was no Salon 
open for her reception, and so she became the patroness of 
Rousseau, the Egeria of the Encyclopedists. And thus her 
Memoirs have a double character: in one aspect they rival 
Clarissa, or at least Valérie, in the other they preserve for us 
the wit and folly of great men. 

She was born in 1728, and at seventeen made an indiscreet, 
unhappy marriage with a spendthrift cousin. Her illusion, 
while it lasted, was complete, but even her sensibility could 
not endure the indifference of her callous, unfaithful husband. 
In due time a separation followed, but not before Mlle. 
d'Ette, a crafty, clever adventuress, sketched by Madame 
d'Epinay with a rare perception, had thrown her friend into 
the arms of M. de Francueil, who ultimately proved as 
bard-hearted as her husband. But henceforth she was 
able to live her own life, and to cultivate her own friend- 
ships; and though her later years were disturbed by poverty, 
the bore her misfortunes with a noble gaiety, and pre- 
served an indomitable spirit to the very end. A life spent 

in the society of philosophers is not adventurous, for all 
pe quarrels and uncertainty; nor was the career of Madame 
—— perplexed by more than one serious crisis. But 

at crisis affected her honour, and the credit wherewith she 
emerged from it belonged to her champions as well as to her- 
elf. On the death of her sister-in-law, Madame d@’Epinay, to 
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fulfil a dying request, destroyed a packet of letters, and 
when she could not explain the nature of the correspondence, 
the tongue of slander asserted that she had destroyed the 
proof of a debt owed by her husband to M.de Jully. The 
idle world of Paris took up the scandal, which lost nothing 
in the canvassing, and it was not until the missing 
proof was discovered that Madame d’Epinay’s character 
was completely cleared. But the incident, squalid as it 
was, served to turn what was a mere acquaintance with 
Grimm into a lifelong friendship. For Grimm would not 
patiently hear the dispraise of a lady whom he knew, and he 
took up the cudgels for her with courage and good sense. 
“Gentlemen,” said he in an adverse company, “I have no 
intimate acquaintance with either Monsieur or Madame 
d@’Epinay. I do not know whether they are guilty or not; 
but upon my honour it makes me feel a sovereign contempt 
for those who are in a hurry to believe it.” Thereupon a 
certain Baron d’E. answered that a man must have an 
astoundingly good opinion of himself to threaten others with 
his contempt, to which M. Grimm replied that a man must 
have little honourable feeling to think it necessary to call 
others dishonourable at such short notice. The result was a 
duel fought there and then, in which both were wounded. 
But Madame d’Epinay never forgot the championship of 
Grimm, whom from that day she dubbed her knight with all 
the coquetry of a précieuse. 


For the rest, her life is a record of distinguished friend- 
ship. Rousseau it was who first attracted her, and it was 
Rousseau, of course, who behaved with the bitterest dis- 
loyalty. Her early impression, though favourable, is intelli- 
gent. ‘He is complimentary,” she wrote, ‘without being 
i He appears to be ignorant of the usages of 
society; but it is easy to see that he is exceedingly intel- 
lectual. He has a dark complexion; his features are lighted 
up by eyes full of fire. When he has spoken, and one looks 
at him, he seems nice-looking; but, when one recalls him 
to mind, it is always as an ugly man.” Thereafter she 
loaded Rousseau with kindness; she lent him the Her- 
mitage wherein he lived; she did her utmost to keep him 
on good terms with Diderot and Grimm. And he rewarded her 
after his fashion with treachery and bad temper. At a later 
time she described him with complete justice as “a moral 
dwarf upon stilts,” and in the end she was forced to put the 
police upon him. Rousseau showed his gratitude by reading 
passages from his Confessions from house to house, that he 
might compromise his benefactress, who had no other means 
of compelling silence than the law. 

So she watched over all three—Rousseau, Diderot, and 
Grimm—with exquisite tact and admirable temper. And she 
has recordedin her diary many a brilliant discussion between 
Rousseau and Saint-Lambert and the rest. Nor did years and 
trouble dull her vivacity. To her last correspondent, the 
Abbé Guliani, she wrote some of her best and most engaging 
letters. To him she describes how her coach broke down, and 
how, being a true woman, she ground her teeth in fury, and 
put out her tongue at the passers-by. To him also she con- 
fates Buffon’s argument that animals are above men. “So, 
then,” says she, “the first rhinoceros, if he had cared to give 
himself the trouble, would have drawn more accurate conclu- 
sions as to his existence than Buffon.” But truly the 
intelligence of Madame d’Epinay was many-sided. In her 
youth she managed to live through a novel of smiles and 
tears; in her maturer years she wrote Les Conversations 
@ Emilie, and won a Monthyon prize; and all the while she 
cultivated the society of the men who made the opinion of 
their age. Above all, if you would see Rousseau and Saint- 
Lambert, Diderot and Grimm, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
it is to the lively, entertaining volumes of Madame d’Epinay 
that you must look. 





A VOLUME OF LATIN VERSE.* 


Tue Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, to whom we already owe two 
delightful volumes of selections from the classical poets, has 
in conjunction with the Rev. E. D. Stone made a valuable and 
attractive addition to the series of “ Bodley Anthologies ” now 
being issued by Mr. Lane. The distinctive features of the new 





* Florilegium Latinum: Tranalations into Latin Verse. (Pre-Victorian 
Poets.) Kdited by Francis St. John Thackeray, M.A., F.S.4.,and Edward Daniel 
Stone, M.A. London: John Lane. {[7s, 6d.] 
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collection, as the editors point out in their preface, are two- 
fold. The translations are confined to Latin, and the 
arrangement of the English passages in four parts— 
translations from Greek poetry, sixteenth and seventeenth 
century poets, eighteenth century, and early nineteenth 
century—is chronological. It is further pointed out that 
very tew of the pieces chosen have appeared in previous 
volumes of translations, and that a variety of lyrical 
metres are employed; and they might have added that 
this is the first volume of the sort in which representa- 
tive achievements of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin scholars 
are printed side by side. The volume is made up of transla- 
tions with one exception, that being the felicitous opening 
poem by Mr. Stone, in which he so wittily defends the practice 
of Latin verse making :-— 
* Quaeris an expediat divi simulacra Maronis 
fingere, vel Musue, Flacce iocose, tuae. 
expediatne, parum curo, nec, si mihi credis, 
contingit cnivis scire quid expediat. 
boc scio, iucundus labor est ; quod restat, amici, 
vos operi nostro velle vacare sat est. 


ars angusta quidem nostra est, ne sperne malignis 
Jandibus: haud parvum est optima velle sequi ; 
velle sequi, quamvis longe, vestigia vatum, 
quos artes docuit Graecia victa suas.” 

As an instance of the “ up-to-dateness ” of the volume we 
may notice that in the first section—the translations from 
the Greek poets—there are versions in the Alcaic metre of 
two fragments of Bacchylides. The Greek anthology is drawn 
upon in several instances and with notable success by Pro- 
fessor Robinson Ellis in his exquisite rendering of that 
strange cri de coeur beginning "Iga Ac&:év:xoc, while Professor 
Butcher’s version of Meleager’s Kyptccw rcv" Epwre is a perfect 
model of elegant fidelity to its original. It is, however, in 
the second part of the book—that devoted to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century poets—that the powers of Messrs. 
Thackeray and Stone’s band of translators find most congenial 
scope. The terse and weighty sententiousness of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s “ How happy is he born and taught,” or of “The 
world’s a bubble,” serves as an admirable field for the exercise 
of the lapidary or epigraphic style: we may quote Mr. Green’s 
rendering of the third stanza of the former piece :— 

“ Who envies none that Chance doth raise 
Or Vice; who never understoed 
How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of State, but rules of good.” 
“ Quem fors extulerit nov invidet ille potenti ; 
perplexas sceleris nescit inire vias ; 
nesvit landantis dare pessima vulnera linguam ; 
ambitione carens scit probitate regi.” 
With a sound instinct Professor Robinson Ellis has chosen 
hendecasyllabics as the metrical medium for his version of the 
Trio of the Graces from Ben Jonson’s “Hue and Cry after 
Cupid,” and has executed his cweundus labor with unfaltering 
felicity. Here, again, is an admirable elegiac rendering by 
Mr. Mason of the ringing lines of Montrose :— 
“ Magnus Alexander partiri noluit orbem : 
hoc ego, non alio, foedere regna volo. 
est hic, est animus divisi spretor amoris, 
participem regni nec sinit esse sui. 
scilicet aut animi nimis est in amore pusilli 
ille vir, aut sentit se meruisse parum, 
omnia qui dubiis refugit committere talis, 
ut levis arbitrio stetque cadatque deae.” 
Perhaps the most striking piece of sheer virtuosity in the whole 
collection is Professor Tyrrell’s translation of the tremendous 
contest of ‘‘ base comparisons” between Falstaff and Prince 
Hal into Plautine dialogue—a wonderful piece of ornamental 
objurgation—while the opening stanza of his rendering of. 
Cowley’s “The Wish” has the true Horatian accent :— 
“‘ Detur minor res invidia, neque 
fastidienti tenuia sordeat ; 
sed fama ne desit precanti 
fama bonis bene parta factis.” 
Another happy choice is that of Herrick’s lines to Sir Clipsby 
Crew, turned into flowing alcaics by Mr. Stone, while 
Rochester’s famous epigram on Charles II. comes out well in 
Professor Tyrrell’s hendecasyllabics :— 
“ Carnis rex iacet hic vorax ovinae : 
non fides fuit asse pluris uno: 
nil unquam ille locutus inficetum, 
semper omnia fecit inficete.” 





a, 
In the later pages we may note Mr. Green’s graceful rendering 


of Goethe's beautiful lyric Veber allen Gipfeln :-— 


“Monte quies toto est; arbustis, adspice, summis 
vix tremula immotas ventilat aura comas- 
conticuere avium per mutam carmina silvam 
exspecta, mox et te manet alta quies,” 
We would gladly print all of Mr. Thackeray’s version of 
Scott’s fine lines on Pitt, but must content ourselves with the 
concluding quatrain—which Mr. Gladstone quoted with such 
impressive effect in the House on the death of Sir Robert 
Peel :— 
‘* Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill!” 


* Heu de sede iacet detrusa columna, nigranti 
heu fumo et tenebris fax adoperta latet ; 
vox custodis in arce silet praenuntia belli, 
et sonitus clarae conticuere tubae.” 


Hood is not strictly a pre-Victorian poet—the “Song of the 
Shirt” appeared in Punch in 1843—but we can pardon the 
anachronism of the editors since it opens the door to Professor 
Tyrrell’s really wonderful tour de force,—his rendering of 
“The Bridge of Sighs” (also published in the “ forties ”), into 
rhymed Latin verse almost identical in metre with the original, 
We give the first three stanzas in parallel columns :— 


““THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


“ TIRREMEABILIS UNDA 


a! misera sortis 
pondere fessa! 
a! temere mortis 
viam ingressa ! 
tollite facile 
onus tam bellum, 
onus tam gracile, 
tamque tenellum, 
panni gravatum 
cadaver adstringunt, 
vestes elatum | 
ceu funebres cingunt, 
undam stillantes 
heu! illaetabilem ; 
statis P—amantes 
ferte amabilem, 
ne fastidientes 
corpus attingite, 
sed flebilem flentes 
animo fingite ; 
quod fecerit male 
donate tam bellae; 
nil restat ni quale 
decorum puellae.” 


Parists may object to the cultivation of Leonine or otherwise 
rhymed Latin verse as a post-classical and even barbarous 
pastime, but there is much to recommend it when the results 
are as enjoyable as the above. The editors promise a second 
volume, to be devoted to Victorian poets, which will be awaited 
with pleasure by all who agree with Canon Lyttelton that the 
question “Ought we to go on with Latin verse?” should be 
answered in the affirmative. 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
While the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing.— 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly.” 





THE BARBONE PARLIAMENT.* 

THE reader may omit without much fear of loss the first fifty 
pages or so of Mr. Glass’s book. If he wants to know the 
true story of what is popularly called the “ Barebones” 
Parliament, he will probably be able to dispense with the 
preliminary survey of affairs, civil and religious, which Mr. 
Glass has thought it right to give. And, indeed, Mr. Glass 
is not a very safe guide, disposed as he is to rhetorical 
exaggeration. The Star Chamber was not an admirable 
Tribunal, but it is simply ridiculous to say that it “ began 
work of repression and persecution second only to that ofa 
Spanish inquisition.” The Star Chamber did not burn 
thousands of harmless men and women. 

But on his proper subject Mr. Glass has something really 
interesting tosay. The “ Barbone Parliament” has met with 
scant justice from historians. Clarendon, who knew better, 
though allowing that some of its Members were men of station 
and property, says that the “major part” were “a pack of 
weak, senseless fellows.” Hume improves upon this by 
declaring that the “far greater part were low mechanics 

the very dregs of the fanatics.” Lingard, however, 
whom Mr. Glass does not seem to have consulted, is fait 


® The Barbone Parliament. By Henry Alexander Glass. London: J, Clarka 
and Co. [6s.] 
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enough. He says, “Though not distinguished by opulence, 

they were men of independent fortunes, and he expressly 

rejects the common description of them as “men in trade, 

nd of no education.” Still, a common error had to be 

pandoct and Mr. Glass has done it. First comes the name. 

“Praise God Barebones” was an invention of Cavalier wit. 

Praise Barbon was @ prosperous tradesman in the City (Mr. 

Glass says “a freeman of the Leathersellers’ or Skinners’ 

Company ”—a very strange mistake), and was a well known, 

though scarcely a leading, Member of the Parliament. Some 
Royalist wit inserted a couple of “ e’s,” and adding a spice of 
irreverence, constructed a tellingnieckname. The Parliament, 
to which Cromwell had recourse to quiet a growing popular 
discontent, was not elected,—that would have been a hazardous 
experiment. It was an Assembly of nominees, appointed by 
a Council itself nominated for the purpose. The result was 
a compro mise. There were two parties in the Council, one 
represented by Oromwell himself, the other led by Major- 
General Thomas Harrison, the most powerful of the Fifth 
Monarchy men, and there were two parties in the Assembly 
of their nominees, but the Harrisonians were in a minority. 
It was a powerful minority, however, numbering about sixty 
ina House of one hundred and forty-four, and, considering 
the character of its Members, probably more diligent in 
attendance. But it would be a mistake to suppose that even 
the minority consisted of “low mechanics.” Colonel Blount, 
afriend of Evelyn and Pepys; Sir John Ireton, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1659; Sir Robert Jermy, of an old Norfolk 
family ; Swinton of Swinton, “ nineteenth Baron,” were among 
them. Sixteen were “ J.P.’s,” and five had been, or were after- 
wards, High Sheriffs of their counties. In fact it is difficult to 
see whocould have been the “low mechanics” of whom Hume 
speaks, Fanatics many of them certainly were, and these were 
powerful enough at last to bring the Assembly to its end. 
Still, the Parliament did some good work, especially in the 
direction of simplifying the public finance. Thirty-three 
Acts in all were passed during the five months of its existence, 
—a fairly respectable total in quantity, and not, as far as 
we can judge, contemptible in quality. They anticipated, 
says Mr. Glass, “some of the legislation of the nineteenth 
century.” This is not the same thing as saying that they 
were desirable. But it implies that the legislators were men 
of insight and activity of mind. 


It was naturally through the subject of religion that the 
Parliament came by its end. The minority were extremists 
on many matters, proposing, for instance, and nearly carrying, 
the total abolition of the Court of Chancery ; but it was on 
religion that they were most fiercely in earnest. The Com- 
mittee to “consider Propriety of Incumbents in Tithes” 
presented their Report on December 2nd. (It had been in 
session from July.) The first article of their scheme was 
sweeping enough. Commissioners were to go through all 
England ejecting “ignorant, profane, and scandalous 
ministers.” But it was not sweeping enough for Harrison 
and his friends. The objectionable incumbents ejected, 
others were to be put into their place. That did not please 
the party of anarchy. The whole system was to be swept 
away. Every man was to doashe pleased. The majority 
had grown slack in attendance, and on December 10th, after 
a week’s debate, the first Resolution was rejected by fifty-six 
tofifty-four. On the Monday—the 10th was a Saturday—the 
Cromwellians, assembling early, prepared and carried hastily 
a Motion that the House should resign its power into the 
Lord-General’s hands. The Speaker went withthe mace—oneof 
the House’s first acts had been to recall the “ bauble ” to its 
old place—and presented the resignation. Returning to the 
House, he reported what had been done, and then walked out, 
all the Cromwellians following him. The Harrisonians 
stayed behind, till Colonel Goffe appeared on the scene, and 
entreated them to walk out. “Was this the Colonel’s own 
desire or a command ?” they asked. The Colonel would not 
say, but “pressed them to leave the House because they 
might act those things which might prove destructive to the 
Commonwealth and to themselves.” This was a broad hint, 
but the Members “had a mind to sit longer.” The Colonel, 
still polite, “desired them to be so civil as to withdraw,” 
and they withdrew. This was the end, but, on the whole, the 
‘Barbone Parliament ” compares not unfavourably with the 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. Net, Munro, who achieved a remarkable success in 

his John Splendid—that brilliant and engaging Scots Cyrano 

de Bergerac—has shown himself no less skilled an interpreter 

of the visionary aspect of the Highland temperament in Gilian 

the Dreamer. The little orphan lad whose fortunes are traced 

in these fascinating pages was one of those who are affected 

“by the seasons, by the morning and the night, the smells of 

things, the sounds of woods and the splash of waters, and the 

mists streaming along the ravine.” His whole being was 

“fired by sudden outer influences,” and “from so trivial a 

thing as a cast-off horseshoe on the highway he was compelled 

to picture the rider, and set him upon his saddle and go riding 

with him to the King of Erin’s Court that is in the story of 

the third son of Easadh Ruadh in the winter’s tale.” There 

you have the nature of the hero in a nutshell; poetic, as sus- 

ceptible to all external influences as an AXolian harp, to whom 

the make-believe was always more vivid and true than the real, 
perpetually identifying himself with the creatures of his 
imagination, and thereby doomed to knock his head and bruise 
his heart against the stone walls of his environment. In early 
childhood he lived on a farm in the glens, but on the death of 
his grandmother he is adopted by an old paymaster who lives 
in the neighbouring town with his two bachelor brothers— 
veterans of the Peninsula—and an unmarried sister, the only 
person in the story who understands his character. The pay- 

master—a “ clerk-soger,” satirically dubbed “ Old Mars” by a 
local wit—whose motive in adopting the fatherless orphan is 
never fully explained, but only hinted at, while anxious to 
make a soldier of the boy, is constantly disappointed by his 
lack of grit; the dominie—while recognising his gifts—can 
make nothing of so irregular a scholar, and itis the fate of the 
boy himself to fall beneath the spell of Nan Turner, a young 
siren whose mother had in turn befooled both of the 
paymaster’s brothers,—the General and the ‘“Cornal.” 
Gilian’s infatuation for Nan brings the dreamer into 
rivalry with the man of action in the shape of young Islay, a 
dashing young soldier, and, while the issue is a foregone con- 
clusion, Gilian’s humiliation is aggravated by his being 
beguiled into playing the réle of principal in a mock elope- 
ment. And yet Gilian, for all his failures, is a most engaging 
figure who retains the sympathy of the reader to the last. 
What is more, Mr. Munro has mitigated the sense of pity 
which Gilian inspires by allowing him the prospective consola- 
tion of teaching in song what he has learned in suffering. The 
three soldier brothers and theirsister Mary—the “strange little 
woman witb the foolish Gaelic notion that an affection bluntly 
displayed to its object is an affection discreditable ”—are all 
admirably drawn, and at least three of the chapters in the 
book—the nocturne entitled “The Sound of the Drum,” 
describing the arrival by night of a corps from the North; 
the eerie tale told by Black Duncan, the skipper of the 
‘ Jean,’ of his desperate battle with the grim presence in the 
wood; and the scene in church where Gilian fancies he hears 
Nan singing—are of an imaginative quality so rare and stimu- 
lating as to provide even a jaded novel reviewer with a new 
sensation, In point of style we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing Mr. Munro to have more individuality and dis- 
tinction than any Scottish novelist now living, and to 
approach nearer than any of his compeers to the grace and 
audacity of Stevenson. 

Although Zhe Jamesons is unquestionably concerned 
with a raid—as the name suggests—the scene is not laid 
in South Africa, but in New England. Here, again, we 
have no “heroes”: dux femina facti, the central figure being 
that of an emancipated New Yorker, the maitresse femme of 
«a meek and unsuccessful merchant, who descends with her 
family on an old-fashioned village which has never taken in 
boarders before, and proceeds to regulate, reorganise, and 
revolutionise its ideas on hygiene, cookery, dress, decora- 





* (1.) Gilian the Dreamer. By Neil Munro. London: Isbister and Co. [68.] 
(2.) The Jamesons, By Mary E. Wilkins. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
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tion, gardening, and literature. The humours of such a 
situation are rather obvious, but Miss Wilkins invests them 
with the delicate quality which marks all her work, and the 
vagaries of the strong-minded woman with a weak digestion 
—she lives almost exclusively on hygienic biscuits, and carries 
on a fierce crusade against cakes, pastry, and piecs—are 
genuinely diverting. Mrs, Jameson is not a caricature: such 
reformers exist on this as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and on the whole in real life they afford quite as 
much amusement as exasperation. Not content with reading 
aloud Browning at the village “ sewing circle,” Mrs. Jameson 
seeks to introduce Ibsen and Maeterlinck to the ken of her 
neighbours, thereby exposing herself to the admirable criti- 
cism of Miss Flora Clark, the president of the village 
literary society :— 

“Tt is better for us all to eat bread-and-butter and pie than for 

two or three of us to eat olives and caviare, and the rest to have 
tosit gnawing their spoons.’ Mrs. Peter Jones, who is sometimes 
thought of for the President instead of Flora, bridled a little. 
‘I suppose you think these books are above the ladies of this 
village, said she. ‘I don’t know that I think they are so much 
above us as too far to one side,’ said Flora. ‘Sometimes it’s 
longitude, and sometimes it’s latitude that separates people. I 
don’t know but we are just as far from Ibsen and Maeterlinck as 
they are from us.’” 
After experimenting, with ludicrous results, on the livestock 
of the neighbourhood—the episode of shoeing the poultry is 
delicious—Mrs. Jameson determines to beautify the houses 
of the village by planting vines against their walls, and sets 
to work with a “calm insolence of benevolence” that is quite 
inimitable. Interwoven with the humorous narrative of 
Mrs. Jameson’s eccentricities there is a slender thread of 
romance, her pretty daughter having lost her heart to the 
handsome son of the house where the Jamesons board. The 
course of their courtship runs far from smoothly, since Harry 
Liscom’s mother conceives a great contempt for the feckless 
“intellectuals,” but the barrier is suddenly swept away in a 
moment of peril; Mrs. Liscom saves the girl from being 
burned to death, and straightway takes her to her heart. 
Whereon a village oracle shrewdly remarks, “Some women 
can’t love anybody except their own very much unless they 
can do something for them.” Altogether this is a delightful 
little book, abounding by turns in humorous, tender, and 
shrewd sayings. 


In A Plaster Saint we are transported from the sweet 
simplicities of rural life as depicted by Miss Wilkins, to an 
atmosphere of clandestine flirtation, mundane intrigue, and 
sophistication generally. The Reverend George Gervase, a 
popular preacher of engaging exterior, carries his philander- 
ing propensities to extreme lengths merely to obtain “copy” 
for his sermons, and the story, such as it is, relates to the 
enlightenment of his latest flame, Miss Polly Erne, by a 
previous victim, Mrs. Copley Friars. Miss Erne—young, 
handsome, and full of the jove de vivre—refuses an eligible, it 
unattractive, parti, only to be thrown over by Gervase 
—who had made love to her incognito—and becomes a 
Sister of the Poor. Gervase marries a hideous Bishop’s 
daughter, and Mrs. Copley Friars, the “hectic woman, 
thin to emaciation, with insolent, miserable, blue eyes 
set darkly, and a death’s head smile”—a very cleverly 
sketched, but most unpleasant, character—dies of consump- 
tion in Switzerland. The story is presumably intended as a 
satire on social hypocrisy, and is smartly, at times daringly, 
written; but Mrs. Edwardes must have but a poor opinion of 
her sex if she thinks that so wideawake a person as her 
heroine could have been imposed on by that fishlike prig, the 
Reverend George Gervase. 

The public, clamouring for further tidings of Captain 
Kettle, has happily got a delightful volume of new West 
Coast and sea yarns from Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. On the whole, 
we are inclined to rank the second series above the first, for 
the character of the resolute, reckless, psalm-composing little 
captain is even better delineated than before. “A Quick 
Way with Rebels” is perhaps the best episode in the book, 
though “The New Republic” runs it close. Quiet people 
will have no desire to start for the West Coast after reading 
the Murther Adventures of Captain Kettle, but all the boys 
who devour it will want to be off next day. 


Sir William Magnay gives usin The Heiress of the Season 
a decidedly amusing politico-social comedy. His method 





recalls that of Trollope, with modern modifications, and the 
plot is well constructed, though the betrayal of Government 
secrets is a motive somewhat lin danger of being over. 
exploited at present. The book is, of course, “of the streets 
streety,” the characters are most of them singularly un- 
pleasant, and society is represented as in the decadent state 
generally depicted in society novels and Pinerotic plays. But 
the vigour and vivacity of the author’s method nentralise 
these drawbacks to a considerable extent. 


The heroof Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s novel, Sel/euts’ Manager 
was by no means a commonplace person. The son of g 
Devonshire farmer, he raises himself (before the beginning of 
the story) to a position of great wealth by building music-hallg 
and theatres, all conducted for the moral advancement of the 
million. He is very handsome, perfectly virtuous, and ex. 
quisitely dressed; in short he has no faults, and owns hig 
impeccability without disguise. The plot of the novel revolves 
round this admirable figure, and the scenes are enacted in 
country houses, prisons, hospitals, and prisons. The story 
may be not unfairly described as a novel with a great many 
purposes— prison reform, temperance, pure amusement, 
religious tolerance, &c.—and though loosely constructed, ig 
quite readable and intermittently amusing. 


The Red Rag of Ritual is hardly as impressive as its fine 
alliterative title. The germ of a good idea is discernible in the 
character of the Anglican priest, whose motives for secession 
vacillate between honest doubt and love of comfort, but its 
development is disappointing, and the same remark applies to 
the whole book,—the themes are promising, but the working. 
out crude and ineffectual. 


Anna Muarsden’s Experiment recounts the adventures of an 
ugly woman journalist who thought that life would look more 
lively through masculine eyes. Her travestissement is 80 
successful that no one recognises her, and she is thus enabled 
to share the lodgings of the man whom she loves, but who 
loves another. Her chum secures her a place on the staff of 
the paper to which he is attached, and she finds that a manly 
mode of expression comes much more easily to her than a 
feminine style. Unhappily, the other young lady proving 
obdurate, the chum dies of consumption, whereon Anna, her 
ambition slain by adverse fortune, resumes the garb, and pre- 
sumably the style, of her sex. This is a story which can only 
be accepted on the credo quia absurdum principle. 


The Well Sinkers is a depressing little Australian tale in 
which the characters are relentlessly pursued by drought, 
disaster, and death. The descriptions of the dreary scenery 
are well done, and the book is certainly calculated to deter 
any reader from visiting the western division of New South 
Wales, in which the scene is laid. 


Mr. Stephens’s A Gentleman Player has not Mr. W. G. Grace 
for its hero, but an actor of good birth who undertakes a secret 
mission on behalf of Queen Elizabeth. 'U'he narrative is stirring 
enough in its way, but the opening chapter, which aims 
at nothing less than a detailed account of the first 
performance of //amlet, does more credit to the author's 
courage than his discretion, Only a giant can wear the 
giant's robe. 

The House by the Lock is a signal proof of the tyranny 
of success, Mrs. Williamson, who has really a genuine gift 
for light comedy, being compelled by the inexorable clamour 
of a public avid of sensationalism to devote her talents to the 
delineation of exorbitant crime and extravagant horror. In 
her new book we find an adorable heroine of surpassing love- 
liness blackmailed into a loveless marriage with the villain of 
the plot to shield her brother from a false charge of murder,— 
one of the many committed by the villain himself. The story, 
which opens with a dreadful dream of a dead man’s hand, 
followed by the discovery of a headless corpse and the 
successful impersonation of the victim by a tool of the 
villain’s, ends with a tardy tribute to poetic justice. We 
note that the device by which Carson Wildred trans- 
mogrifies his physiognomy has already done duty in a 
previous story by the author. 


We owe Mr. Bernard Capes an apology for taking him to 
task for his spelling of Lidge as Liége. A correspondent 
writes to point out that the best French authorities adopt 
the latter form. 
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vee CURRENT LITERATURE. 


tian Irrigation. By W. Willcocks, C.M.G@. (E. and F. N. 
Strand.)—Though the work before us is called 
a second edition, it is almost a new book, for the first edition 
was published ten years ago. Many things have happened 
since then in the waters of Egypt, and as all these are 
carefully recorded, a great part of the work is entirely 
new. Take, for example, all that relates to the Barrages at 
Assonan and Assiout, now in course of construction. It is a 
commonplace in Egypt to say that what Mr. Willcocks does not 
know about the Nile and the canals is not worth knowing. But, in 
truth, a knowledge of what fills a canal full, what keeps it so, 
what ruins basins and lays embankments flat, is by no means the 
limit of Mr. Willcocks’s knowledge. Probably there is no man 
alive who knows “ the land and the people ’ of Egypt better than 
he. Ifper aquam, per terram were chosen by him as a motto, it must 
have added to it something to denote his intimate and peculiar ac- 
quaintance with the man behind the Shadoof. That knowledge 
cannot, of course, emerge in so technical a work as the present, but 
it is there none the less, and we trust that some day Mr. Will- 
cocks will write an account of rural Egypt and its inhabitants. 
Meantime, we welcome this second edition of his book with sin- 
cere pleasure. It is a book worthy both of Mr. Willcocks and 


of the “ English occupation.” 


Eoyphiar 
Spon, 125 


The Lifeof Prince Bismarck. By William Jacks. (J. Maclehose 
and Sons, Glasgow. 10s. 6d.)—No one can see more clearly than 
Mr. Jacks that the time for a definite judgment on Prince 
Bismarck’s character and policy has not yet come. In one sense 
such a time will never come. Opinions will always be divided 
about him, as they will be, we can hardly doubt, about Julius 
Cesar, But this is no reason why such a book as Mr. Jacks has 
given us here should not be useful and even necessary. It 
supplies a clear, consistent, easily understood conception of the 
great German’s career and policy. Possibly the lines and 
wrinkles are, as in a fashionable photograph, too much smoothed 
out. The story of the Kullwr-Kampf, for instance, as it is told 
here, has something of the style of the official narrative about it, 
The relations between Bismarck and the old Emperor, especially 
inthe matter of the Imperial Crown, are not adequately set out. A 
noteworthy saying of the Prince has somehow found its way into one 
of the Wagner volumes recently published by Mr. Grant Richards. 
It is to this effect,—that people had a good idea of what he had 
done to familiarise the German people generally with the Imperial 
idea, but that no one realised the trouble which he had to take in 
getting the idea into the heads of elevated personages whom he 
describes as the Pickelhaube. In view of the hostility which Bis- 
marck sometimes showed to this country, it is interesting to read 
the following. He was arguing against the principles of consti- 
tutional Monarchy which the Reform party of 1848-49 held up for 
German imitation. “ The appealing to England is our misfortune. 
Give us everything English that we do not have. Give us 
Euglish fear of God, and English respect for the laws; the whole 
English constitution, but also the whole circumstances of 
English proprietorship, English wealth, English public spirit, 
especially an English House of Commons.” This was said early 
in his career, but he never ceased to admire us, though he would 
have crushed us without a moment’s remorse to advance any 
German interest, Mr. Jacks’s English has sometimes a curiously 
Germanic character, and once at least the ultra-Tweed use of 

“will” occurs. “As soon as these breaches have been filled, I 
= have no more zealous endeavours than to find:peace with the 
entrum,” ; 





The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LX. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—The latest volume 
of The Dictionary of National Biography contains a good many 
great names, among them Strafford and Wellington (Wentworth 
and Wellesley). The Life of the former by Professor Gardiner is 
perhaps the more interesting of the two. The two constitutional 
systems at issue in the trial of Strafford are set before the reader 
with admirable clearness, and the point upon which the trial 
turned—nawmely, his intention to use the Irish Army against the 
English people~is thus decided by the historian: “The most 
probable explanation is that Strafford’s intention had been to 
employ it in Scotland, but that he had hypothetically expressed 
his readiness to use it in England if the English nobility .rose in 
Support of the Scots.” Another great name in this volume is 
that of John Wesley, who “ varied, but never dissented, from the 
Church of England.” The Rev. Alexander Gordon well describes 
the building up of Methodism by this wonderful organiser and gives 
& Vivid picture of the Evangelist asaman. Wesley declared when 


spirits in his life. He seems to have enjoyed perfect health, and 
recommends fasting on Fridays as a cure for nervous complaints. 
Charles Wesley said of his brother that he wasa born tutor, but his 
system with children would not suit modern ideas; he thought they 
should “ neither cry nor play.” A fairly long biography is allotted 
to Isaac Watts. We commend it to those who are accustomed to 
think of Dr. Watts as the writer of “How doth the little busy 
bee,” instead of as the author of some of the finest hymns in the 
language, among them “Oh, God, our Help in Ages Past.” We, 
in our ignorance, had always looked upon him as a pillar of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, and were amazed to find that he shrank 
from the doctrine of reprobation, expressed in his published 
writings what is now the Broad Church explanation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and probably died a Unitarian. The biographies of 
Wedgwood the potter and Watt the engineer are exhaustive, but 
technical, as perhaps they should be. 


The History of the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover. By the Rev 
P. S. H. Statham. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Statham’s 
book is excellent reading, even for those who do not know Dover 
The Cinque ports appear to have had from very early times a 
good deal of municipal independence. In the thirteenth century 
Dover was ruled by a Mayor and twelve Jurats. The Mayor was 
elected by the freemen of the city, and after his election he chose 
the twelve Jurats himself. The Mayor had power of life and 
death. Bya system of criminal procedure peculiar to Dover a 
man condemned to death was always executed by hisaccuser. As 
well as a history of the municipal life of Dover, Mr. Statham 
gives an account of every public building in the town, and a 
little biography of every constable of the castle from the time of 
the Conqueror till now. He quotes at length the “Statutes of 
Dover Castle,” of which Hubert de Burgo was the probable 
author. The reader will be astonished at the law and order 
which seem to have reigned in the garrison in the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Statham has found the following statistics as to the 
pay and rations of the soldiers in 1871. Every man received 
11d. a day, half a pound of bread, half a gallon of biscuit, and 
five pints of wine. Meat and fish were given out about every 
other day. The amount of meat is spoken of as half a “ mess,” 
one pig being reckoned as twenty-four messes. The fish 
ration consisted of five herrings or a piece of cod, together with 
some cheese and oatmeal. Certainly the Dover Castle garrison 
lived well. An immense amount of time and thought must have 
been spent in compiling this history of a corner of England,— 
very well spent, the reader will say, as he finishes the volume. 


Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich. Written and edited 
by his Wife. (William Blackwood and Sons. 21s.)—Sir Joseph 
Prestwich was known long before his death as one of the most 
successful and accomplished of geologists; this volume proves 
him to have been also one of the most modest and lovable of men. 
Nothing could have been more ideally uneventful than his life, 
which began in Clapham in 1812, and ended at Darent Hulme, 
in Shoreham, in 1896; all the leading incidents in it, indeed, 
could have been embraced in a few pages instead of being 
spread over four hundred. His father was a London wine 
merchant; and he himself spent forty years in the City before 
he made a business of what had previously been his recreation, 
and settled down as Professor of Geology in Oxford. After this 
his life, spent in easy work, and in correspondence with and visite 
to men of enthusiasms similar to his own, passed gently away till 
death came literally in the fullness of time. The bulk of this 
book, consisting as it does of geological details, is necessarily 
interesting only to Prestwich’s professional brethren ; of course, 
his more important contributions to geology are tolerably well 
known to the general public. To this limited public, also, Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s excellent and concise summary of Prestwich’s 
work will of necessity specially appeal, although laymen outside 
its charmed circle will readily believe Sir Archibald when he 
says that “it was not his scientific achievements alone which 
gave Joseph Prestwich his pre-eminence among his contem- 
poraries,” but that “he owed this position in large measure to 
the integrity and charm of his charactor.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


William F. Moulton. By W. Fiddian Moulton. (Isbister and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)\—Mr. Moulton was by descent a Wesleyan of the 
Wesleyans. His grandmother, Maria Bakewell, was the daughter 
of an intimate friend of John Wesley; his grandfather and father 
were ministers in the Connexion. His mother was the daughter 











over seventy that he had never known a quarter of an hour’s low 





of a Circuit Steward. The services that he himself rendered to 
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the religious body to which he belonged were beyond estimate. 
Perhaps the greatest of them was the fact that for the first 
time he brought a Wesleyan into the front rank of scholars. 
His range of attainment was something extraordinary. His 
classical scholarship was not of the very highest, but he was a 
mathematician of no little power, and had a wide acquaintance 
with Oriental languages. He knew something of science, was a 
mu-ician of some skill, and was deeply read in English litera- 
ture. But his chief distinction lay in the direction of Biblical 
svholarship. He was one of the ablest of the company of 
New Testament Revisers, when he belonged to the “ Progres- 
sive” party. The chapter on this part of his life’s work has 
been contributed by Mr. J. H. Moulton. It should be read with 
special care. In 1858 he was appointed to an assistant 
tutorship at the Wesleyan College at Richmond, being pro- 
moted ten years afterwards to a full tutorship. In 1874 he 
took up the Head-Mastership of the Leys School, Cambridge, 
and here he remained till his death in 1895. In 1890 he was 
elected to the Presidency of the Conference. No fault can be 
found with the temper in which the biography has been written. 


Life and Books. By L. F. Leighton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—There is much that is interesting in Mr. Leighton’s specula- 
tions, somewhat crude and hasty as they sometimes are. “In 
my Mind's Eye ” is the title of the first paper, and we find the 
romark that the “ visualising power of the emotions may account 
for the many ghost-stories which baffle precise investigation.” 
The husband, for instance, is thinking of his dead wife, and 
the excess of his emotion conjures up her likeness. But this 
is not the really baflling type of ghost-story. It is when the 
survivor sees the dead, of whom he has not been thinking, at the 
very moment of death. Mr. Leighton, again, thinks that Dante 
will be less and less read, because the “dominant idea of the 
poem, the absolute, the eternal punishment of the wicked, &c., is 
now recognised as a crude form of religious belief.” Surely the 
term “dominant idea” is much misapplied. Dante had, of 
course, no other idea of the future—no one in those days had 
—but the “Divina Commedia” was inspired by something far 
greater, the fiercest love and hatred, social and politica’, that 
ever fired a human heart. In “Modern Novels” there is some 
very readable criticism which we shall not attempt to criticise, 
though we find ourselves sometimes differing. ‘The Nude in 
Modern Art” is a good paper, and there is an excellent account 
of Lessing, and another of Machiavelli, under the headings of 
“A Literary Reformer” and “Tempi Passati.” 


The Treatment of Nature in the Poetry of the Roman Republic. 
By Katharine Allen. (Madison, Wisconsin. 650c.)—This mono- 
graph is one of the results of the excellent system which makes 
creative power rather than the faculty of repeating ‘nstruction 
the qualification for a degree, the system of the dissertation 
rather than of the examination. Miss Allen goes carefully 
through all the remains of pre-Augustan Roman poetry, from 
Livius Andronicus to Lucretius and Catullus, and brings together 
the language of illustration and simile drawn from Nature, and of 
direct description of natural objects. She does not tell us, indeed, 
much that is new, but she treats her subject with a completeness 
which leaves nothing to be desired. As to the arrangement we 
feel somewhat doubtful. It might have been better to have classi- 
tied great natural objects and ranged the extracts under them. As 
the book stands it is something of amaze. Butitisa most praise- 
worthy effort, and shows much taste and feeling, as well as learn- 
ing. The proportion of names in the bibliography is interesting. 
Sixteen are German, five English, three American, and one Swiss 


The Ozford English Dictionary. “I—In,” Vol. V. Edited by 
Dr. J A.H. Murray. (The Clarendon Press. 5s.)—Dr. Murray here 
begins a new letter of the portion on which he is now at work, 
“H—K,” his collaborator, Dr. Bradley, carrying on “ F—G.” 
When these twoare complete it may be reckoned that about four- 
sevenths of the whole will have beendone. The last word is the 
preposition “in,” and this occupies a little more than twelve 
columns. The “I” words have, Dr. Murray tells us,a large 
proportion of obsolete terms, not far off a third of the whole. 
“Immanity” (used, however, by Bartley in 1699), and 
“immercurial,” are among them. “Immensurate” is also 
obelised, though it survived to 1766, and indeed might be used 
now without affectation, as is its near relative “ immensurable.” 
“Immew” for to “imprison” strikes us as still living, though 
we cannot quote chapter and verse for it. 


The Lady Victoria Long Wellesley. By her Eldest God-daughter. 
(Skeffington and Son, 6s.)—We are inclined to regret that this 
book has been published. Not a little family history that would 





have been better forgotten has been included, fo ene 
Victoria Wellesley’s life was eo uneventful that the met a 
not suffice for a volume of the conventional size, We can he 
understand the desire to preserve some memorial of an clint 
woman, but the result is not altogether to be admired F “ 
what we have said about family history some letters of the bal 
of Wellington must be excepted. They speak strongly for a 
sense of duty and his wisdom. It is not correct to say that ne 
1825 there was no “precedent in the history of the law pa 
taking away from a father the care of his own sons.” Lord Eldon 
who gave this order in the case of Mr. Long Wellesley, had dong 
exactly the same in the case of Shelley several years before, : 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons send us under the title of Business 
Bookkeeping Transactions (1s.) a collection of documents which are 
intended to give what we may call a concrete lesson in book- 
keeping. There are invoices, credit returns (wholesale and 
retail), a day-book, an outstanding-order book, a selection of 
accounts, a cheque-book, and a book of paying-in slips, Finally, 
there is a book which, describing an imaginary business, with its 
history and present condition, gives instructions for the use of 
all these things. It seems to us a very hopeful experiment and 
quite a marvel cf cheapness. The accounts from the manufacturers 
are interesting to others than learners of bookkeeping, They 
make a whole series of revelations about trade discounts, Some 
sais and files have as much as 55 per cent.,and even 60 per cent, 
Knife-cleaning machines appear in the invoice with 50 per cent,, 
and knives with 25 per cent., a water barrow with 33} per cent, 
and a garden hose the same. 


The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India, By B, 
H. Baden-Powell. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr, 
Baden-Powell gives in this volume (which belongs to the “ Social 
Science Series ”), some of the substance of his previous work, “ The 
Indian Village Community.” Itis his object to correct by the help 
of general information since acquired and a wider inquiry the 
somewhat hasty generalisations of Sir Henry Maine. Briefly put, 
Sir H. Maine’s account of the Indian village was that it wasa 
“communal ” holding of land. The corrected account given here 
is that there are two kinds of village, distinguished as the 
“severalty village’ and the “joint village.” The characteristics 
of the first are:—(1) Hereditary headman; (2) separate hold. 
ings; (8) revenue assessed on each holding; (4) no commonor 
waste land. Of the second:—(1) Official headman; (2) holding 
shares in an estate; (3) joint liability to revenue; (4) village 
waste land in common and allotted in case of need. These facts 
are supplemented by various ethnographical and historical com 
ments, and the action of the British Government in dealing with 
the question is explained. There is so much idle, and worse 
than idle, talk about our relation to India, that it is a duty as 
well as a pleasure to quote our author’s emphatic words : “ Under 
British rule, it early became a principal object to assess this 
demand [for revenue | fairly, and at such moderate rates as would 
leave a substantial surplus,’—a very different course from that 
pursued by previous rulers. Perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing chapter is that on “ Practical Aspects.” It would have been 
well if we had been more self-asserting. The studied policy of 
disclaiming State ownership of land has practically given it into 
the hands of the usurer. 


Dancing in All Ages. By Edward Scott. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Scott gives in this volume an historical account of 
dancing, a topic on which he possesses much of the knowledge 
of anexpert. It is not, however, in his review of the dancing of 
antiquity that he is at his best. That “in early days dancing 
appears to have been held in the highest esteem as a domestic 
pastime,” for instance, is a very doubtful statement. Dancing 
was always mimetic or religious. In a quotation from Xenophon’s 
« Anabasis” (spelt Anabases) we have a curious mistake: “He 
who struck him, having stripped him of his arms, went out sing: 
ing Sitacles.” What he sung was “ Setalies,” probably a national 
ballad about some hero of the name. But there is a considerable 
collection of facts in the volume, and Mr. Scott’s style, though 
now and then suffering trom the attempt to be funny, is not 
without attraction, 


A Memoir of Acton Windeyer Silletoe. By the Rev. Herbert B. 
Gowen. (Longmans and Co. 68.)—A.S, Silletoe was a native 
of Sydney, New South Wales. He graduated at Cambridge, and 
taking orders a little later than usual (seven years after gradua- 
tion), spent some time in clerical work in England and in the 
chaplaincy of Darmstadt. In 1879 he was consecrated to the 
newly made See of New Westmiuster, which had been formed 
out of the diocese then including the whole of British Columbia 
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i igably with only brief intervals of so- 
pr ward peering in England has but little rest 
“ his death in 1894. He was one of the men who do not 
ow to others, and hardly know themselves, their real condition. 
sto ee months before his death he wrote home a letter which 
a the Monthly Record to announce “a complete recovery.” 
a story of his work is given in this volume by a writer who 

soe his subject well. That this work was fatiguing to the 
sare ee need not be said. That is patent to every one who 
paca of what were the conditions under which it was 
carried on, A confirmation, a baptism, a service of any kind, 
cost in most cases many hours of toilsome travel. But it was 
not the work that killed him. The true cause, it is sad to 
read, was financial worry. Unhappily, British Columbia was 
going through a severe depression of business in the Bishop’s 
last years, and the income available for the work of the diocese 
was sadly diminished. This fact casts a sad reflection on the 
story; still, it is well worth telling, for it is the story of one who 
loved his work and did it well. Multis flebilis occidit, lamented by 
none more than by the Indian converts, for whom he always kept 
one of the warmest places in his heart.——With this may be 
read another interesting record of missionary effort, The Trans- 
formation of Hawaii, by Belle M. Brain (Oliphant, Anderson» 
and Ferrier, 8s. 6d.) Miss Brain tells the story of what was 
done by American missionaries in the half-century that passed 
between the first arrival of the missionaries in 1820 and the with- 
drawal of the Missionary Board in 1870, a withdrawal meaning 
that the country was fit to take its place among Christian 
nations. Much is said against missions, sometimes in ignorance, 
sometimes from mistaken conviction, and not seldom, it is to be 
feared, from dislike of Christian morality; but the contrast 
between the Hawaii which Cook discovered, and still more the 
Hawaii after forty odd years of relations with white visitors, 
before the missionaries came, and the Hawaii of 1870, is not 
lightly to be put aside. 


Cicero de Ofictis. Translated by George B.Gardiner. (Methuen 
andCo. 2s. 6d.)—Dr. Gardiner adopts, for the most part, Dr. H. 
A, Holden’s somewhat depreciatory estimate of the merits of the 
De Oficiis. He is, indeed, scarcely consistent. On the same page 
we read that a young Roman could find in the treatise “a lofty 
norality inculeated on every page in the eternal principle of the 
sovereignty of virtue,” and, a little further on, that it is “an 
elegant transcript of Panaetius.” The translation shows much 
skill and spirit. Dr. Gardiner knows what a translation from 
Latin should be, and breaks up the long periods of his original 
into sentences whose form is more in accord with the genius of 
English, Sometimes his equivalents are very happy. For in- 
stance, “quae maiori parti pulcherrima videntur” is excellently 
rendered by “the ideals of the multitude ” (I. xxxi ) *‘ Decorum” 
is not, we think, the right equivalent for the “decorum illud 
quod quaerimus ” on which Cicero insists. The word has a very 
limited meaning in English, and can hardly be said to have any 
ethical significance. “Propriety” is a better word. Possibly 
“dignity” might do. “Webster” has “decorum is that which 
is becoming in outward act or appearance; dignity proceeds 
from an inward elevation of soul producing a corresponding effect 
on the manners.” This comes pretty near to Cicero’s meaning. 


ABeautiful World (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson), the October 
issue of the journal of the Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising, reports most encouragingly on the pro- 
gress of the movement. The most notable event in the last six 
months is undoubtedly the success of the municipal authorities 
of Edinburgh in securing the sanction of Parliament fora Private 
Bill conferring powers analogous to those which the Society 
desires to confer generally on all similar bodies. The Town 
Clerk of Edinburgh, Mr. Hunter, narrates the history of this 
episode on pp. 12-13, and the advertisement provisions of the 
Edinburgh Act are set forth on pp. 19 20. Other interesting and 
encouraging incidents recorded in the “ Retrospect of Events” 
arethe successful issue of the crusade against the sandwich-girls, 
the conference at the House of Commons in June, and the heroic 
action of the North-Eastern Railway in banishing advertise- 
ments from some of its country stations. 


Ten Shillings a Head per Week for House-Books: an Indispensable 
Manual for Housekeepers. By Mrs. C. 8. Peel. (Constable and Co. 
3s, 6d.)—When a book announces itself as indispensable, the 
public 1s apt to reflect how extremely well they got on without it. 
This little book, however, should prove a very good guide to 
young housekeepers beginning their business, though it contains 
nothing new to women who have been at the head of a house for 
fome time. It is an economical little work, and certainly shows 
how to get the most out of the sum allowed. 


THEoLogy anp Caurcu History.—The Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Galatians. Explained by A. W. Robinson, B.D. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d, net.)—This is the first volume of a proposed 
series, entitled ‘The Churchman’s Bible,” to appear under the 
general editorship of the Rev. J.H. Burn. If the series as a 
whole comes up to the standard now set it will do well. Per- 
haps, too, we may regard the particular Epistle which has been 
chosen as an augury of good. There are not afew good men who 
do not seem to have the faintest idea of what St. Paul really 
meant by this Epistle. When, for instance, an enthusiastic 
medievalist puts incense among the things which are of the 
essence of the faith, what can be his attitude of mind towards 
the teaching of Galatians? Mr. Robinson’s is certainly a 
most helpful book. Here are samples of his exposition. On 
ii. 17-18—* But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we our- 
selves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister of 
sin? God forbid. For if I build again the things which I 
destroyed I make myself [out] a transgressor,”—he has :—* Must 
they admit that Christ had led them astray in leading them to 
abandon the hope of obtaining God’s favour by means of the 
Law? Such athought could not be entertained for a moment. 
Condemnation must rather fall on one who was guilty—as St. 
Peter had been—of the inconsistency of reconstructing a structure 
which he had previously demolished.” The man who had eaten 
with Cornelius, when he withdrew from social intercourse with 
Antioch Gentiles, did indeed make himself out a transgressor. 
And here is the explanation of the famous cruz, “Now a 
mediator is not a mediator of one,” &c.: “Mediation implies 
arrangement between contracting parties, whereas in the case 
of a promise the giver stands apart, single and alone.”—— 
“T Believe.” By the Bishop of Calcutta. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)—A 
sensible, closely reasoned exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. 
‘Wherever there is room for belief, there is room for doubt,” 
puts a great truth very forcibly. “An Agnostic does not neces- 
sarily mean one who does not believe” is also well said. And 
there are many such things. It is quite astonishing with what 
freshness and vigour Bishop Welldon puts familiar things.— 
Christian Marriage: Someideals. By J. F. Vallings. (Skeffington 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Here we have some forty odd thoughts and 
“ essayettes.”” One use that may very properly be made of them 
is to supply a minister with the materials for an address in place 
of the Exhortation in the Marriage Service. We cannot acquiesce 
in all Mr. Vallings’s views, and are inclined to think that some 
need not have been stated. But his book has not a little thought 
and beauty in it. —-Two valuable contributions to Church history 
are made in two of the publications of the Church Historical 
Society (S.P.C.K.) Both of these are from the pen of 
Professor William Edward Collins. These are The Canons of 
1571 in English and Latin (6d.), and Queen Elizabeth's Defence of 
her Proceedings in Church and State (6d.) Professor Collins pre- 
fixes a brief account of the Northern Rebellion of 1569. He 
believes, and gives excellent reason for believing (in Pope Pius’s 
letter to the rebel Earls, given in the appendix), that the rebellion 
was largely brought about by Papal agency, and that the move- 
ment was a crusade. Queen Elizabeth’s “ Defence ” was called 
forth by these events. It was not sent forth, and seems to have 
been printed for the first time by S. Haynes in 1740. It is now 
given from a copy in the Record Office, with alterations in the 
Queen’s own handwriting. The Queen was fighting for the life 
and liberty of herself and her country, and this is a highly 
interesting apologia for her action. 


Girt-Booxs.—The Brownies Abroad. By Palmer Cox. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Palmer Cox, who has already pictured 
the Brownies for us by pen and pencil in various circumstances, 
now takes them on their travels. He first brings them to 
England, where they see the wonders of the Zoo and other 
things, and afterwards to various places on the Continent. Their 
adventures and emotions make, as before, good material for the 
artist’s pencil; his pen we cannot think quite so successful.—— 
Fie Bay’nets! By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers. 
6s.)—“ The Regiment in the Hills” is the sub-title of this story, 
the “Hills” being, it must be understood, the mountainous 
region on the northern frontier of India. The particular enemies 
with which the regiment has to deal are the Afridis, The story 
is full of spirit and dash, hurrying one on at a breathless pace, 
so to speak, with fighting enough to suit the most voracious 
appetite. Some readers will be inclined, it may be, to wish for 
an occasional pause, but Mr. Manville Fenn presumably knows 
the taste of his readers. Gedge is a fine specimen of the “ Tommy 
Atkins” species, and may be not improperly ranked with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s creations. Every one who follows his career 
will be glad to see the “ three stripes ” with which it is rewarded. 





Bracy is a finely drawn contrast. One thing may be noted with 
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satisfaction, for Mr. Fenn may be relied upon not to write with- 
out authority. This is the improvement of the markmanship of 
the English soldier. The habitual grumbler, who is figured by 
Major Graham, is very contemptuous of the “boys” whom the War 
Office, he thinks, ought not to have sent out on such a campaign. 
But the boys are wonderfully steady and shoot admirably.—— 
A Loyal Little Maid. By Sarah Tytler. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.) 
—This is a good specimen of “ Sarah Tytler’s” work. The story 
is of the’15, and the heroine a delightful specimen of a Scottish girl. 
The author seldom fails to please; but she seems to us particu- 
larly happy when she finds her foot on French soil. The picture 
of the refugee family in Paris is very good; but we cannot help 
being glad the Crieffe, who is fortunate enough to win Betsy’s 
love, was for King George.——Beyond the Great South Wall. 
By Frank Savile. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Savile’s strong point is his imagination. But he must not let it 
carry him out of bounds, and the bounds, we take it, must com- 
monly be drawn within actual human experience. Monsters 
such as “the great god Cay” ought, we think, to be barred. 
Apart from this, there is plenty of good work in the story.—— 
The Rosebud Annual, 1900. (J. Clarke and Co.)~The provision 
which the Rosebud makes for children is mostly of the amu sing 
kind, and very good some of the fun is, especially when it is in 
the form of verse, “ Pussy’s Address to the Mummy Cat,” for 
instance :— 
“Did Egypt’s dark Princess 
Shave her eyebrows in distress 
When you died ? 
They laid you ’neath the palm 
Wrapped in spice and wax and balm 
When she cried 
‘Farewell, my pussy sweet, 
I shall never, never meet 
Such another.’ 
So they buried you in state 
Our very, very great 
Grandmother.” 
The pictures, too, are full of fun.——Princess Fairy. By Lily 
Martyn. (W. and R. Chambers. 2s.)—Is this an insidious 
attempt to prefer scientific to literary education? The Princess 
makes herself ill by posing over her books; thereupon the Royal 
physician issues an edict that she must read no more for six 
months. Soshe is sent into the country, and is there taught to 
see some of the marvels of Nature, both living creatures and 
flowers. Let us hope that Miss Martyn has no ill design, for she 
has a distinct literary faculty of her own.——Mr. Leicester’s 
School, by Charles and Mary Lamb, appears in a very charming 
reprint (J. M. Dent and Co., 5s. net). The illustrations are 
by Miss Winifred Green, and may be best described by saying 
that they are of the Kate Greenaway school, pleasing little 
figures and faces, effected by a few simple lines, with well- 
harmonised colouring. Altogether the “get up” of the volume 
is worthy of its authorship and reputation. 


Scuoot-Booxs.—A Brief Survey of British History. By George 
Townsend Warner, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Warner tells “our island story” in vigorous and attractive 
fashion. His plan has been to choose the characteristic events of 
each period as he passes it under survey, and he does his best to 
link what he relates with things that are familiar to present-day 
readers. Now and then we come across statements that might 
have been more accurately or more cautiously made. Oliver 
Cromwell's first Parliament was not called “ Barebone’s Parlias 
ment from the name of one of its Members, Praise God Barebone.” 
The name was a witty fiction. Praise Barbon was the real name. 
——Gems of Modern French Poetry for Reading and Recitation. By 
Jules Lazare. (Hachette et Cie.)—Forty pieces from various 
authors, of whom Sully Prudhomme, Paul Verlaine, Dérouldde, 
A. de Musset, Victor Hugo, André Chénier, A. de Vigny, Casimir 
Delavigne are among the best known. The editor has added 
short biographical notices and notes——Grammar Tables. By 
James Oliphant, M.A.—Comprising “a comparative view of the 
English, French, and German accidence,” with notes.——Psycho- 
logy for Beginners. By Hiram M. Stanley. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 1s.) 


Tourist-Booxs.—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
send us itineraries of six tours in the West Indies, handsomely 
illustrated with photographs; not an inappropriate publication 
when winter is almost at our doors. Sixty-five days 
out of fog and frost for £65 seems a good bargain.—— 
With this we may mention the P. and O. Pocket Book 
(P. and O. Office). Here, of course, the traveller is offered 
a wider choice and various. helps towards making up his 
mind. There is a variety of interesting matter,—as, e.g., a list 
of the P. and O. ships. This numbers 192, of which 60 are yet 
in use. The‘ William Fawcett, 1829,’ heads the list with 206 
tonnage and 60 horse-power. Next year is to see the ‘ Persia,’ 





with 8,000 tonnage and 11,000 horse-power—Mr, Gag 
Allen publishes a new edition of The European mea 
Richards, 6s ), “a hand-book for Americans and Colonists.” It 
contains an account of what a man should look for in England 
(42 pp.), France (28 pp.), Belgium end Holland (18 pp.) Bhin 
land (16 pp.), Switzerland (16 pp.), Italy (111 pp.) —n, 
Guide to South Africa, edited by A. Samler Brown and G, Gordo 
Brown’ (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 2s. 6d.), appears in ie 
seventh edition “for the use of tourists, sportsmen, invalids and 
settlers.” South Africa would not be every one’s choice just : ke 
but there are “ stormy petrels” among “tourists, sportsmen sal 
settlers,” if not among “ invalids,” and any visitor will find this 
volume highly useful, we might say indispensable—wWe ma 
mention also in this connection Two Years in Palestine and Syria, 
by Margaret Thomas (J. C. Nimmo, 12s. 6d.) Though not 4 
very brilliant or inspiring story of travel, it may, nevertheless, 
prove of interest to those who have visited the Holy Land, 


(Grant 


New Eprrions.—Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D, 
(S.P.C.K.)—A manual first published in 1877, and revised soma 
six years ago. It isan acknowledged authority of the first rank 
on its subject. History of India from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Captain L.J. Trotter. Revised Edition, Brought 
up to Date. (Same publishers. 6s.) This third edition carries 
us down to the end of Lord Elgin’s Vic-royalty and the appoint. 
ment of Lord Curzon.——In the series of “ Illustrated Romances” 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) we have Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe, edited 
by Mr. A. J. Grieve, with Notes and Glossary. It seems that 
Scott is still read, in spite of what the pessimists say. There are 
twelve coloured illustrations by Mr. Charles E. Brock —In the 
“Penny Poets,” edited by W. T. Stead (Review of Reviews Office), 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and other Poems.——Messrs. Nelson 
and Son begin their “New Century Library ” with The Pickwick 
Papers, in one volume (of between eight and nine hundred pages), 
The publishers are justly proud of putting so much in so smalla 
space,—the dimensions of the book are 4} in. by 64 in. by} in, and 
the weight 7} oz. The type is very good. Messrs. Nelson claim for 
their India paper that itis the “thinnest printing paper in the 
world.” But one can see through it, and the India paper used by the 
Clarendon Press so far beats it.——Tazation, Local and Imperial, 
and Local Government. By J. Graham. Revised and enlarged 
by M. D. Warmington. (P.S. King and Son. 23.)——A Manual 
of Mythology in Relation to Greek Art. By Maxime Colignus 
Translated and enlarged by Jane E. Harrison. (H. Grevel aad 
Co. 7s. 6d.) ——In the series of ‘‘ The Novels of Ivan Turgeney” 
(W. Heinemann, 3s. per volume), The Diary of a Superfluous Man, 
and other Stories, translated by Constance Garnett, 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS |ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
Ro and Charming Colourings. 
TAPESTRIKES (|SERGES CRETONNES 














VELVETRENS 
Furnishing. | six BrocaDES|CHENILLES CHINTzES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive.| VELVETS |PLUsHES |MusLins | GossamMERS 
PATTERNS Post. FRER. Inspection Invited, Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TRA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 











Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899 


NATIONAL INVESTED FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5,250,000 


PAIDIN CLAIMS .. .. +»  #£10,500,000 


PROVIDENT All the Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured ; 
already Divided, £5,400,000. 
All persons now assuring will receive an additional 


INSTIT Tl N share of profit over later entrants, at the next Division 
in 1902. 7 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are {ssued, combining 
FOR MUTUAL Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision tor 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | old age. 


No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 

now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

Paco ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
ion 

mrewarkr. E, DENT and CO., Ltd. 


Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; 
Makers of the great Westininster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EQ, 





ESTABLISHED 18%, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Bdward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. bs Colin Smith, 4 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 


Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., CB 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. 


Large Bonuses, including 


Interim Bonuses, 


Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted te 


Policies effected in 1900. 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


ee Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
ess. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
breakfast table.”—Society. 


ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 


ffice of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. |: 





patien 


twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
echkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Sin ANDREW CLARKR’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 


t have COCOATINA, if you please.” 





DUTCH 


SALES NEARLY EVERY 


DAY AT 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. 


BULBS.| 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CA 


TALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





STRAINED 


VISION. 





DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses, See 

OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.MLS, 
President of the British Optical Association, &@,; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price ls. ; 

or consult, free of charge, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAK, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 





PREMIER 


VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4” 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 





Now 


14 Sections of 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 


Ready. | New Illustrated Catalogues. 





Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Decorations. 





The object of these Catalogues is to show 
that although the quality, the artistic 
merit, and the finish of Hampton and 
Sons productions are exceptional, the 
prices are lower than those at whith 
goods of the same class are anywhere 
else procurable, Catalogues free. 





HAMPTON & SONS, L®°- pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—The 
TRUSTEES will REQUIRE the services of a HEAD-MASTER, to enter 
upon his duties at the commencement of next term. £600, with a Capita- 
tion Fee of £5 per boy, for all boys over 100 (there are i175 boys now In the 
School). A residence is provided, but no boarders are taken by the Master. 
Candidates, not necessa: 7 Holy Orders, must be members of the Church of 
England, and Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Classical ar Mathematical 
Flonours, and married. Applications, with testimonials, and marked outside 
« Head-Mastership, William’s College,” must be addressed to His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Chairman of the Trustees), Government Offices, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on or before WEDNESDAY, November lst.—H. S. CHRISTOPHER, 
Becretary to the Trustees. 
Castletown, Isle of Man, October 7th, 1899. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor ey Ae Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House, Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with — apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

Fee yl for Na and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIOAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. FE. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master, 


RESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, from 

the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 
definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. MHealthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 


QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K-) SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
aud Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TEBM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N,W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric ight, own grounds, individual atvention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
——— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.--E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A, F.G.8. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaqhing of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Bich Foundation ; best 
: modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Boreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


= . 
ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting, Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Braciug 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds, English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.+-Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTSRS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETS their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French,German [alian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &¢. ; Fees, £80 perag.n.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ere = - 

UEENWOOD, EAST'BOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, MLA., assi.ted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Lixcellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


Xi 
rue DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 

desires position asa SEQRETARY, or some similar employment. Two years 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, shorthand, type- 
writing. References :—The Rey. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C. ; Miss 
Bb. A. Clough, Newnham Coll., Camb.; and othevs.—Address to Miss DAVIES, 
Ciarterhouse, Godalming. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL TEXTILE TRADE.—Mesa's. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
have a few VACANCIES for well-educawed youths from 15 to 17 years of age as 
APPRENTICES, with or without premium. Prospectus, containing full parti- 
culars of terms, &c., forwarded on regapt of application enclosing three stamps. 
The Firm's COMMERCIAL EDUCADION CLASSES (Evening) for WINTER 
TERM COMMENCE —. OCTOBER.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, London, W., and St. Paul's Churchyard, EC. 


UIET, CHEERFUL J,IFE with literary attractions.—A 
MARRIED RECTOR (no family) WISHES to HAVE a GENTLEMAN as 
PAYING GUEST in his spacious rectory house year the Borders. Delightful sea 
and moorland air. Terins, 30s. per week.—“ H.,” Thurnam's Library, Carlisle. 


ADAME AUBERT! recommends and forwards gratis 

PROSPECTUSES of Fmgiish and Forign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 

wa gps, a } ome mg Seth t, eae Noe GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., Introduced for BRITISH ISLES and A 

—141 REGENT STREET, W. : cated 


£ —* 


NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
@ from the Office,ut 18. 6d. each. 
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OYAL AGR TOULTURB AL COLLEGE 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, pm and Bare 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL” ¢ 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899, 


LIFTON BRISTOL 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. . 





A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES 
ip ns, &¢. BOYs (614) 


for Public School Entrance and Scholarshi Rxaminatio 
STGATE-ON-SEA.—The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 


KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scho! 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammay Bebo ‘hon tana 
specially deaign, 





PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Houses 
Good cricket field. ed, 


ps 

REFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL on. preparation for the Universities, Army, Na &e., with 

good Modern Side. CURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

fsa i Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
erefo 


s | 
ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance und 
scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping. 
bam, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys ee Mrs. ee — sanitation, workshop, are 
layground, fle! nastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.— 
GK OLIVIE ., The Tower House, Dorking, al re, 











T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge, 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Bag, the 
Bishop of Southampton. ” 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTs, 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &, 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees trom 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R, F, 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb.Coil,,Camb. ; E. H.E, MORGAN, B.A., University Coll. Oxon, 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance, Individual attention, The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in tull charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.AS, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STHPHEN. 

The HALL Se is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED is 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(zleven weeks), At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
§. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 

coining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENG NEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (813), 
Excellent health record,—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, BLA,, late House 


Master at Marlborough. 

K ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH- CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 

Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 

accomplishments; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine hous 


in large garden ; excellent climate. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer. 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, MA. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘I'rin. Coll.,Camb.), 
DALE SCHOOL, ILELEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Lang under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’'Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super 

vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 

application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 

SCHOOL, 


OYS’ PREPARATORY 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The HALF TERM will be on THURSDAY, November 2nd. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PLXHOLME, DORKING. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This Schoo! has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREBN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached bout, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


G CABSOROUCH SCHOOL BOARD. 


HIGHER GRADE AND SCIENCE SCHOOL. 2 , 
APPLICATIONS are wa ed 4 ie yg of PRINCIPAL of 
new Higher Grade and Science Sci to be open 5 
The anal will to some extent depend upon the qualifications ef candidates and 
the success of the school, but will not be less than £350 per annum. be 
Furtber particulars may be obtained frem the Clerk, and applications must 
sent in not ater than FRIDAY, November 24th, 1899 W. ASCOUGE 
Clerk to the Beard 


(By Order) 
School Board Offices, Scarborough, 
September 22nd, 1899, 


es 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and_ accurately _ _ 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Oftcs, at 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, é&c, TRANSLATIONS aud 00: 
undertaken.—Adaress, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


R. BEN GREET begs to announce that he Ad 
il prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PI 
For particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
T ; Messrs. VAN O88 and CO. will be pleased to submit 


HOLLESLSY BAY, SUFFOLK 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &¢ 


jinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address or from 11 Pall Mall, 
«fr oppoaite the Atheneum Club). 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Y haw L, nO aw. : 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 





: tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 

Large plore, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
aval and military officers. 

we daughter Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application. 
\LDENHAM SCHOOL, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


v ng occurred in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, the Governing 
soe dames eh to ELECT a SUCCESSOR, to enter on the duties at 
Ce aches, Candidates must be Members of the Church of England and 
Graduates of some University within the British Empire. 

Applications must be forwarded on or before November 11th to THE CLERK TO 
;aE GOVERNING BODY OF ALDENHAM ScoHooL, Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, 
EO, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT 
there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. These 


Scholarships are confined to the sons of clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


ie HAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The PEARCE 











SCHOLARSHIP, value £28 18s. per annum, and available for the Daughter 
of an Army Officer, will shortly be VACANT.—Application should be made to the 
SECRETARY, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 





HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—A GIL- 
CHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP for WOMEN TEACHERS, of the 
value of £70, will be awarded by the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. All informa- 
tion can be obtained from the LADY PRINCIPAL, to whom applications, accom- 
panied by a statement of candidate’s qualifications, should be sent by December lst, 


HE PRINCIPALSHIP of the BOROUGH ROAD 

TRAINING COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH, will be VACANT on December 31st, 

1399, Salary, £600 a year with house. Candidates (who must holda University 

Degree with honours) should send applications and _ testimonials (30 printed 

copies), not later than NOVEMBER 10th, to ALFRED BOURNE, Esq., at the 

Central Offices of the British and Foreign School Society, 116 Temple Chambers, 
£0. from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


PENSION for 2 POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 
JA. value of £20,in the gift of the SKINNERS’ COMPANY, is VACANT.— 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the COMPANY, 
$ Dowgate Hill, London, E.0., must be sent in by October 21st, 1899. 











EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “ Plato on Immortality.” 


AS as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
“ayes veg oe —~ we. Ten MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
.. 8 Lancaster Place, Stran V.C. Telegraphic Addr “'Triform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). . _ ee 








Selections from their Investment Lists to those. 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and CO0., [5 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


IT MAKES 
COOKING 
EASIER 





DOES 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


J. Vv. Liebig 
THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free, 
Not until you write with a “(SWAN ” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers o? to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort 1n writing. Of all pens most famous, 


SIGNED IN BLUE. 





Mllustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; $ EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 


and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE i’OPKRa; 
and of all stationers. 








CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 





10 THE HOLDERS OF SPEYER AND CO’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
IS CONTBAL by beg ner COMPANY COMMON STOCK, toned 
jan an reement of Readjustment of the Central Pacific Railr 
Company dated February 8th, 1899. - 
Notice is hereby given that holders of Speyer and Co.’s Certificates of Deposit 
above-mentioned may now receive the new securities to which they are entitled 
pon presentation and surrender of their certificates of Deposit at the Offices of 
Central Trust Company of New York, in the City of New York ; or at Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Qurrie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.0.; or at the Offices of 
the Readjustment Managers in Frankfort-ou-the-Main, Amsterdam, and Berlin, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER and CO., New York. 
Haken Dm watnoe BROT tase 
y j \ OTHERS, Anisterd 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. i _ 


Readjustment Managers. 


HOLDERS OF SPEYER AND CO’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR 
GHE ABOVE COMMON STOCK presenting the ame at the BANKING HOUSE 
; RSSRS, GLYNN, MILLS, CURRIE, AND CO. are notified that the New 

per Cent. Southern Pacitic Company Bonds, being in denominations of $1,000 
deans cach, non-luterest-bearing scrip exchangeable in round amounts for 
bse ve Bonds will be issued for fractional amounts of New Bonds. Hvlders en- 

t fractions of Bonds may either sell the same to Messrs. Glynn, Mills, 
— Co., for account of the Readjustment Managers, or may purchase from 
ae amounts as nay be necessary to entitle them to an entire Bond. 
ers transmitting Certificates of Depoait by post should indicate whether 
they wish to sell or buy such fractions ; and wheth: New S 
: ° ; er they wish the New 
“oo registered post at their own risk, - ieee 
ficates will be received between the hours of 10 and 8 (Saturdays excepted 
pope am seoven clear days for examination. Forms for listing and Pe ong 
Mile ve _ may be obtained at the House of Messrs. Glynn, 


October 11th, 1899, 


October 11th, 1899, 








| eteneminameen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee oe e+ ee =£35,000,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTi- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number poust-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and OATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STKAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LUNDON, 


Ad , , 
OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN ‘THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, is. Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, $d. Kmerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols.. tine set, 
20s. (cost 428.) Books bought or excbanged.—THE HOLLAND BOUK CO, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 











Post $vo, strongiv bound, price 7a. 


CABErs “QGRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With the Inzlish Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the Untversity of Cambridge. 

London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMr ANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or ether Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABI.LZ REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterlou Sridge, Strand, Established 
1835, Capiial £600,000, 
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SOHN LANE’S LiIsT 


VOLUME IJ. READY OCTOBER 24th. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Miscellany. 


Edited by 
Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a Design in gold from an 
historic binding, gilt top, price 21s, net. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


ON THE BINDING. CyRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 

A MINIATURE MOLOCH. ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. SIR HUGH GILZEAN-REID. 

MYTHS OF THE MAGNET. SILvanus P. THOMPSON, F.R.S. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Edited by the DucHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

A POET’S PRAYER. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

SOME REALITIES OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. JamMEs F. FasuaM. 

LA BRUYERE. THE EArt OF CREWE. 

ON CAMEOS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MARLBOROUGH 
GEMS. CyRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 

THE ORIENTAL CHARACTER. J. L. GorsT. ‘ 

A GARDEN AND A FARM IN NORTH ITALY. ALETHAA WIEL. 

RIDET OLYMPUS. WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

NATURAL SELECTION IN LITERATURE. W. BRook ADAMS. 

ANGLING DAYS. F. B. Mongy CouTTs. 

SIR HENRY IRVING. L. F. AusTIN. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA. LorpD LovatT. 

THE CASE OF DREYFUS, A JUDICIAL ERROR. J. CoRN&Ly. 

IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 

NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS. LIONEL Cust, F.S.A. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURES AFTER FEDERIGO ZUCCARO, SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, VAN DYCK, GORDON CRAIG, ANTONIO MORO, &c. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. New. Containing 
Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant and Daines 
Barrington (White’s fellow Naturalists) ; White’s “ Observa- 
tions on Nature” and Poems ; and some hitherto unpublished 
Notes by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Uniform with 
“ Walton’s Angler.” Feap. 4to, 568 pages, bound in buckram, 
21s. net. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other 


Essays and Sketches. By STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of “The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary.’ Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS 


AND THE WORLD'S PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Slade Professor at Cambridge. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama in Three 


Acts. By JoHN OLIVER Hoses. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 


With 100 Full-page Mlustrations, Title-page, Frontispiece, and 
Cover Design, by Percy J. BILLINGHURST. Uniform with “A 
Hundred Fables of AZsop.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By Henry pr 


VERE STACPOOLE. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 
Cover Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s, 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Con- 


taining Blue Beard, Sleeping Beauty, and Baby’s Own Alphabet. 
Complete with end papers and covers, tozether with collective 
titles, end papers, decorative cloth cover and newly written 
Preface by WALTER CRANE. In parts, separately, 1s. each ; in 
volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Essays 


on Subjects Connected with it. By S. R. MaITLanp, Author 
of “The Dark Ages,” sometime Librarian to Archbishop Howley 
and Keeper of the Manuscripts at Lambeth. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. A. W. Hutton. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Now ready. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





THE LONDON LETTER 


THIS WEEK. 


SPENSER WILKINSON 


ON 


THE PROSPECTS OF wap. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait for Framing, 





IF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY IN PROCURING 
THE LONDON LETTER 


(The New Sixpenny Weekly) 
FROM YOUR LOCAL NEWSAGENT, APPLY T0 


THE PUBLISHER, ‘THE LONDON LETTER,” 
20 and 21 King William Street, Strand, W.c, 


The Crisis in South Africa, 


Now Ready. 


’ 

STANFORD'S NEW LARGE SCALE MAP 1 
ILLUSTRATE THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA, showing the Ora 
Free State, the Southern part of the South Atrican Republic (Transvaal) the 
Northern Frontier of Cape Colony, the whole of Natal and Basutoland, and 
Delagoa Bay in Portuguese East Africa. First Edition, without hills, and 
coloured. Size, 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 16 miles to an inch. Prices: Coloured 
sheet, 3s.; post-free, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. Mounted to fold in case. gg: 
post-free, 6s.4d. Mounted on board,!7s. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 8 

Just Ready, folded in cover, 1s. ; per post, 1s, 1d. 


= a] 

THE SEAT OF WAR.—The DAILY CHRONICLE 
MAP of the Seat of War in South Africa, compiled from Official Sources, an 
showing all the places of present interest. Size, 27 by 30 inches, Scale, 
¥2 wiles to an inch. 





Recently Published. 


yyy ral 7! 

THE TRANSVAAL. —STANFORD’S MAP of the SOUTH 

AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 1899, showing the places of present interest, the rail- 

ways to date, and the boundaries of the surrounding States with great clearness 

and detail. Onesheet : 40 by 3linches; 16 milestoaninch. Prices: Coloured 

sheet, 8s.; per post, packed on roller, 8s. 5d. Mounted to fold in case, l&; 
per post, 12s, 3d. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s, 

Also Recently Published. 


d 
SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S MAP of BRITISH 


SOUTH AFRICA, embracing the whole of British Territory in South Africa 
The latest boundaries are given, and railways are inserted to date, 1899. One 
sheet, 30 by 22 inches; 94 miles to an inch. Prices : One sheet, coloured, 3; 
per post, packed on roller, 3s, 5d. Mounted to fold in case, 5. ; per post, 58, 3d, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W, 
(Complete List of South African Maps free on application.) 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 16-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





OOKS WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 
“ Jungle Book,” 1894; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891; “Light that Failed, i 
* Hissey’s Drive through England,” 1885; “ Meredith’s Richard Feverel,’ aot 
“Rhoda Fleming,” 1865; “Harry Richmond,” 1871; “Modern Love,’ a 
“Marryat’s Peter Simple,” 1834; “Naval Officer,” 1829; * Jack Ashore, 1840; 
“ Austen’s Emma,” 1816: “Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “Pride.” 1813; SOK: 
Sensibility,” 1811. Rare books supplied. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT 
SHOP, Birmingham. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu: 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 
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HE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


With a Preface by PavL MEURIO“. Translated by JoHN W. HaRDING. 
1 vol. cr 8¥0, 108. net. end 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


3), Now for the first time Revised and Collected by EDMUND 
z, SE en rrinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University 
Gos*¥,ndrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols, 248, net. 


SVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 
THE TRA N Public Affairs. By J. PBROY FITSPaTRIcK, Author of 
“Ths Outepan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. 
mes,—“ A mine of information concerning the recent history of the Trans- 
_ For the first time the information which every one has been asking for, and 
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UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 


biography of an Anglo-Egyptian OfficiaL By Sir WALTER MIaVILLE, 
EOMG. Tyol 80, 68. ia 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wituiam Nicxot- 








(Dean of St. 


R,” 
s0N. 
Hern MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY 
ities Inving, MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. 
a GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, 
. Mg, RUDYARD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. 
ortrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in. 
T0 by 16) Ay ready for framing. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 
ange #,° A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand- 
, the coloured by the Artist, £21. 
and The Datly Chronicle.—“ For a worthy presentment of the Queen future genera- 
and tions will have to turn to Mr. Nicholson’s little colour-print....A notable collection 
- of portraits of notable people.” 
9 THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 
LE TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of the 
and Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE. With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 
cale, 1 vol., 68. [Fourth Impression. 
The Outlook—“ Read this book if you would see a little behind the tragi-comedy 
rH at Rennes.” 
ral THE MODERN JEW. By Arnoxp Wauire. 
oa 1 vol., 78. 6d. 
Ls: Literature—“ The book goes over most of the points raised by that enigmatic 
: figure, the modern Jew, and gives many facts and suggestions of value in enabling 
the reader to come to a judgment.” 
SH are 
) OY 
rte WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 
» By GEORGE BRANDES. Students’ Edition. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
3d, The Atheneum.—‘ There is no side of his subject which he neglecta. It is many 
years since there has been any contribution to Shakespearian literature of such 
Wy, importance as this,” 
i THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
y OCTOBER, 1899. Price 28. 6d. 
THE FRENCH PRESS AND THE DREYFUS CASE. By M. de Blowitz, 
Paris Correspondent of the Times. 
4 TRANSVAAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. By Dr. 
F. V. Enugelenburg. 
mM THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE. By Claude Phillips. 
THE PRESENT LITERARY SITUATION IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE East. By Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
And Other Articles. 
1é s = 
Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Rosen? 
HICHENS. 
MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bevysoy, 
d- Author of “ Dodo.” [Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning to 
end; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” . 7 . 
; THE MARKET PLACE. By Hanow 
8. FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
The Times.—“ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary run 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ seizes the imagination and holds the reader's 
© interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 
' 
Z JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W. Cuarke. 
The Times. — “Mr. Clarke 1s familiar with school-life and writes about it 
ns atmazingly well. We ha maaan 
i interest, It se remarkable — the story from beginning to end with keen 
+ —————— 
0; "4 , 
: 4 NEW VOLUME oF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
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= Feap 8vo, 36. net. _ 
a THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 
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NOTICE.—The First Large Edition having been 
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diately. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


MIRANDA OF 
THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8&vo, gilt top, 6s, 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We are held at the finest edge of attention 
from first to last.” 


ATHENZUM.—“* A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 
SPEAKER.—“ A book which is sure of success, and of a deserved success.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Holds the reader’s interest no less from the novelty ef its 
plot than from the vivacious and spirited manner of its telling.” 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Freveric 


COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, 
1893-97, Illustrated by Paul Philippoteaux and R. Talbot Kelly. 8vo,10a net. 








THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, MP, 
With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special: Correspondent of the Z¥mes in South Africa. 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





COLLECTANEA. Essays, Addresses, and 


Reviews. By PERCEVAL M. LAURENCE, LL.D., Judge-President of the High 
Court of Griqualand. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* The Essays deal largely with SOUTH AFRICAN Questions. 





BY ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 


THE CATHOLIC & APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


Letters to his Son, by ROUNDELL, First Earl of Selborne. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LIN- 


COLN. A Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of 
the Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. 8vo, 
10s. net. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSA- 


LONIANS. Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. G. W. GARROD, B.A., Principal 
of the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the 


Hon. ARTHUR ELLIOT, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [English Citizen Series. 


BILLIARDS MATHEMATICALLY 


TREATED. By G. W. HEMMING, Q.C. Imperial 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE JENNER INSTI- 


TUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE (late British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine). 8vo, 6s, net. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA TEMPEST.” 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Cloth, 6s, [Ready October 24th, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
Cloth, 6s. [Ready October 17th. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Mantz von 


BUNSEN. [Ready October 17th, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 


IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
With Portrait and Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Daily News.— A ry | interesting memoir.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* A handsome tribute to the memory of a strong and 
‘nteresting personality.” 
Morning Post.—“ At the present hour, when all thoughts are turned to the 
position of British power and British citizens in South Africa, the short memoir 
which Earl Grey has compiled and written will be read with widespread interest.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
16s. [Ready October 17th, 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 


the “Tourmaline” Expedition toSus. By Henry M. Grey, 
a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America, By C. NAPIER 
Bett, M.LC.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. [Ready October 17th. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN 


FRANCISCO. By Rev. JAMES FELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready October 17th. 


ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons 


delivered in Canterbury Cathedral by the Rev. F. J. HoLwAxn, 
Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready October 17th. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 





on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


hag 
PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & soy, 
ENGLISH SATIRES. Selected and Bite 


by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. New Volume of “ 
English Literature.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. oO Library ot 


BRITISH FOREIGN MISSIONS. By thy 


Rev. WARDLAW THOMPSON and Rev. A. N. JOHNSON. s 
the “Victorian Era Sertes.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.” MAL New Volume ot 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 


HISTORY. By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow. Crown Sra ae ot 
» . O8, 


“A volume which, to our mind, easily out-distances all competitors, | 
eminently workmanlike in form and eminently readable in composition, te 
subjects are clearly mapped out and carefully worked through.,.,We out 
recommend Mr. Warner’s work.”—Oxford Magazine, lly 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY, 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. With Tables, Summaries, M; " 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. oS Se te, 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


A New Theoretical aud Practical Treatise on English Composition. By W. 4. 
BROCKINGTON, M.A., formerly Lecturer on English at Mason College, Bir. 
mingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“We have seldom met a more useful and practical treatise....We hope the work 
will have the wide circulation which it deserves.”—Manchester Courier, 2 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar.”—Notes and Queries, 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN _ SCIENCE, 


A Complete and valuable Scheme of Experimental Lessons bearing on the 
Science of Daily Life. By A. ABBOTT, M.A.,and ARTHUR KEy, M.A, With 
Introduction by T. G. ROOPER, H.M.1.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“We do not remember ever to have met a manual for beginners which shows 
so clearly as this volume how the principles of chemistry may be brought to bear 


in a practical manner on the affairs of daily life.”—Speaker. é 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey, 


NOW READY.—Price 1s. net ; by post, 1s. $d. 120 pp. demy 8yo, 
With 44 Illustrations. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXPANSION oF THE EMPIRE: 


TWO CENTURIES OF WORK 
DONE FOR THE CHURCH AND NATION. 


A.D. 1701-1900. 


Published by the SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the 
GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS, 
19 DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

j Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The ht Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
recetved information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus Teor. ular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S. CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued, 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Loniou 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. Ls 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulary 


t-free. 
“ai FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. Re 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN se 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVAN se 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, — 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazin, —— 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the nY 
of 108. per 100,0n application to the SECRETAR™s 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, po 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
Funds of the Association should be sent. Pay 
— ees BOUVERIE, atid 00.1 Pall 
ast, S.W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


A NEW AND STRIKING VOLUME. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 


By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 
THE COMMUNE OF|THE LIFE OF 


LONDON, and other Studies. By J. Horace RICHARD BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of the 
ROUND, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Fleet in the Time of Cromwell, By T. A. 

“It is Ghigent yore fs the aa of researels such a8 SPALDING. Demy 8vo, lis. 
Mr. Round’s that enables truth to prevail.” “ His life covers a period of histery so crowded with 
—Publiskers’ Orewlar. |} events of importance that the reader comes across 


THE DAUGHTER OF] bcsrnotsve beiped args do make tls country 


eroes who have helped largely to make this country 
what it is.”"—Scotsman. 

PETER THE GREAT. By R. NISBET Barn, 

Illustrated, demy Svo. 











“This ‘life’ will, of course, be added to eve: 
naval library.”—Globe, - 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
fost post on Friday. 

Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Nov be addressed to the 
Eprtor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Bireet, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
USA. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANT’S 
Lipraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Hanrotp A, WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEpért, 
Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND Gortcx, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
Australia; PRICTOR AND Company, 
Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christ- 
church; H, BAILLIE AND Company, Wel- 
lington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide ; and Gordon AND 
GorcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies can 
bg obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR HUNT. 


By > F. Daue, M.A. 1 vol, demy 8vo, 21s. net. With Photogravure Plates, numerous illustrations 
aud Ma; 
“Much canta we write in praise of this handsome volume. Readers will find in {t a most congenial com- 
panion, whilst to sportsmen it is indeed eee ae TAfe. 
“ A welcome contribution to the records of hunting....the illustrations are many and extremely interesting.” 


“ By far the best book of the kind that has come under my notice....the best advice that can be given to 
hunting men, and to others, is to buy the book for their use and entertainment.”—Country Life. 


New Books. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY-BOOK. Fully Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, 6s. Uniform with “The King’s Story-Book ” and “ The Queen’s Story-Book.” 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANOIENT 


CHURCHES. By S4rnaH WILSON. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alexander: Ansted. Crown 8vo, 6a 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an 


Account of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major F. A. McNarr. Fully Illustrated, demiy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS. ByH.H. 


CUNYNGHAME. With many IIlustrations and 2 Coloured Plates after J. Penicaud II. and Leonard 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Popular Novels, 6s. 
THE DOMINION OF )|IN THE SHADOW OF 


DREAMS. By Fiona McLEop, FOURTH THE CROWN. By M. BIDDER. 


EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED; 4 FIFTH | MEH OF,D DOMINION. 


18 1 388 PRN. By Mary JOHNSTON, Second Edition. 


DRACULA. THE STORY OF AN 


STOKER. Sixth Edition. UNTOLD LOVE. By Pavut LEICESTER ForD. 





Limousin. 
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Mrs. C. S. PEEL'S NEW BOOK. 


10/- A-HEAD per WEEK 


FOR HOUSE BOOKS. Indispensable Manual 
for Housekeepers. By Mrs. C. §& PEEL 
(“Dorothy”). Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A Series of Maps [Mlustrating the Natural Phenomena of the Earth. 
PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.RS.E., F.R.GS. 


And Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The following are the Volumes Edited by 
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Child’s Song-Book. Old Words. New Music 
by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. New Drawings 
by L. LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 4to, 5s. 








Vol. I. Geology: Sir ARCHTBALD GEIKIE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Vol { Oceanography: Sir Jonn Murray, K.C.B., D.Sc. LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
* “ll Orography: Prof. Jas. Gerxre, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., &. 
Vol. Il. Meteorology: ALEXANDER BucHAN, LL.D., F.R.S., &e, 
Vol. IV. Botany: Prof. BayLEr BALrocr, D.Sc. 
Vol. V. Zoology: P. L. ScuaTer, D.Sc., LLD., F.Z.S. 
Vol. vr. { Ethnography: Prof. A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
(Demography: Prof. Euisér Recivs. 
; Cosmography: Prof. RatpH Copuuanp, F.R.AS., Astronomer Royal for 
Vol. VIL - Scotland. 


"| Magnetisin : Prof. C. G. Kxorr, D.Sc, F.BS.E. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
VOLUME III. 


METEOROLOGY, 
WITH OVER 400 MAPS, 
Will be Published on OCTOBER i6th. 


Subscribers on or before that date have the privilege uf securing the Volume at the price of 
£2 2s. net, after which the price will be raised to H2 128. Gd. net. 











Ctiméen .  e 


1106..0158..078 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The FIRST EDITION of IN INDIA, 
by G. W. STEEVENS, Author of 
“With Kitchener to Khartum,” &¢., 
having been exhausted immediately after 
publication, a SECOND EDITION 1s 
published this day. With a Map, 
Crown 8v9, 6s. 


; SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and 
least known portions of our Empire.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector with 
a completeness that has never before been equalled.”—Daily Matt. 

“Contains many brightly-coloured word pictures of cities and peoples, manners 
and customs.”—Morning Post. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


.on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean FARRAR, 
-Dr.. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MEYRICK, 
Professor MOULE, Chancellor SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J.T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction 
by the LoRD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. G. 





EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Being a Continuous and Comparative History of European Literature, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Otiver 


ELTON, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “ Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Something more than remarkable....We have not read for a long time any 
piece of prose fiction which impressed us 0 much—indeed, it is a question whether 
any woman among those now writing in this country has done anything so 
masterly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There are scenes and situations set forth with the utmost simplicity of phrase, 
which yet strike the reader with that directness of impact of which Heine pos- 
sessed the supreme secret in verse.”—Spectator. 

“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows....Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack's story moves inevitably towards the final 
page.”—Outlook. - 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction 
to the “County Histories of Scotland.” a Munro, M.A., M.D, 
Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &« 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This admirable book presents in simple and popular form, and yet with as 
much scientific precision as the state of our knowledge will allow, the discoveries 
and conclusions reached by archzology concerning the inhabitants of Scotland 
and their stages of culture in the ages before the written period.”—Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELE. 


GRAPHY. 1838-1899. By J.J. FAHIE, Member of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, 
Paris ; Author of “A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,” &c, 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is throughout well-informed and workmanlike. It will be wel- 
come to every one particularly interested in this subject, and forms a noteworthy 
contribution to the history of recent scientific discovery.”—Scotsman, 


OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By 


BERNARD CaPEs, Author of “The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” 
“The Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown 870, 6s. 
“Mr. Capes’s book is a clever, reasoned, consistent piece of work.”—Daily Mati, 
“ Emphatically a book to be read.”—Black and White. 
“A masterpiece intensely realistic."—Birmingham Gazette. 
“Mr. Capes has made a name for himself in literature, and this book certainly 


maintains it."—Pall Mali Gazette. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. — By 


ROBERT FiINT, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; Author of “ Theism,” “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” “ Historical Philosophy 
in France and French Belgium and Switzerland,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Ista 


STEWART, Matron of St.-Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; and HERBERT E. 
Curr, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. In 2 vols.Crown 8vo. Vol. I., 3s. 6d. net. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF KINGLAKE'S “CRIMEA.” 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. Adapted for Military Students. Revised by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., R.E. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


REFERENCE ATLAS, containing 63 Maps and Plans, 


Folio, bound in cloth, 9s. net. 


__ [October 14, 1899, 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND 9 


THE MOORISH EMPIRE. By Bopcerr Meuxy 


115 fine Illustrations, 3 Maps, and 2 Charts, l5¢ 

Africa) says :—“ Mr. Meakin’s admirable iets may et, Reohoe (Sou 
to all South Africans who have the cause of British Imperial’. 

heart. The value of the volume is immensely enhanced by ma bs pone] bl 
photographs and drawings.” PS and exceliey: 


rca, 
STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN pysp. 


RANGERS. By G. E. BoxaLL. 6s. “It is the enc 

analysis of bushranging life,and could not well be Lem peony | 
story is as thorough as an encyclopadia, it is vastly more interesting. tthe 
and romantic faets always are. Uncommonly well done, Bay rite 
attractive reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Pages of 


THE PEASANTS WAR IN GERMANY, 


1525-1526. By BELFORT Bax. 6s. “It is with relief 

boldly throwing in his lot with those critics who hold Panyh od... Ai. es 
first duty to tell a story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Mr. Bax has dom set 
well. He knows his subject and all its original authorities,”— Work 
“There was no popular account of the Bauernkrieg, and this Mr. Bar 
succeeded in giving. An excellent map is added.”—Ltterature, ee 











te 


LETTERS FROM LADY JANE COKE 1 


HER FRIEND MRS. EYRE AT DERBY, 1747-1758. Edi 

BORNE. Portraits and Facsimiles, 8vo, 10s. 6d. An entertahe et 
letters written chiefly from London and Windsor. They are good exam; nd 
of the easy elegance of style of a cultured woman of the period, and pe 
excellent insight into the social life of the middle of the eighteenth contr, 
giving amusing accounts of the fashions, the news, and the gossip of the day, 


CURIOSITIES OF LIGHT AND SIGHT. 3y 


SHELFORD BIDWELL, M.A., LL.B, F.R.S. 50 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. “It is’ 

long time since we have met with such an excellent example of popularscience 

literature. There is not a dull or obscure page, and the numerous experiments 

are instructive and genuinely easy to perform.”—TLiterature, “Each subject 

is presented with freshness and elucidated by many simple and convincing 

a The volume appeals to scientific as well as popular readers”— 
ure. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF VILLAGE 


COMMUNITIES [IN INDIA. By B. H. BADEN-PoWRLL, M.A. C.LE. %& 64, 
“By far the best popular exposition of the so-called Indian commune that has 
ever been written or is likely to be written tn our day.”—Times,_ 


ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING. By 


MARION LITTLE. 35. 6d. ‘“ We cannot pay her a higher compliment than 
by saying her small volume leaves us wishing for more.”—Journal of Kiuc- 
tion. “Will be found very helpful. Rises far above the level of the ordinary 
commentaries on English classics."—Pall Mall Gazette. “It sets forth 
admirably the greatness and the limitations of the poet.”—Spectator. 


DANCING IN ALL AGES. With Coloured 


Frontispiece after Watteau. By EDWARD SCOTT. 6s. (This day. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. By B. 


Linpsay, C.S., of Girton College, Cambridge. 124 [liustrations and Diagrams, 
Second Impression, 6s. “We confidently commend the book as a correct and 
pleasing Introduction ; it should prove eminently suitable for students who 
ropose later to present themselves for the Higher Local or London University 
ence Examinations.”—Nature. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
REGIMEN OF THE THIRD EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. Edited by Dr. 
BENJAMIN RAND. (The REGIMEN and the LETTERS have not hitherto 
been published.) [November 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 


By G.GorE, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “The Art of Scientitic Discovery,” &, 
8vo. [November, 


























MR. HENRY GREY’S EPITOMES. 


(1) TROWEL, CHISEL, AND BRUSH: s 


Concise Manual of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 1s., cloth. 


(2) BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 1s, cloth. 


(3) POCKET ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 1s. cloth 
(4) CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION. 5s. 6d, 


(5) KEY TO THE “ WAVERLEY NOVELS.” 


2s. 6d., cloth. 





FAR BEN, and other Poems. By J. 5. 


PaTIINsON; Author of “ Yorkshire Folk.” 4s. 6d. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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(ASSELL § COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


Q. 
WOTIGE—The New Novel by A. T. 


QUILLER COUCH (Q), entitled 
THE SHIP OF STARS, 
will be published next week, 


price 6s. 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


NoTIcE.—The New Novel by FRANK STOCK- 
TON, entitled THE VIZIER OF THE 
TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER, 
with 21 Full-page Illustrations, has just 
been published, price 6s. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Colonel 


Harcourt, Author of “ For Love and Liberty,” “On the Knees 
of the Gods,” &c, Price 6s. 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
New Story, A BITTER HERITAGE, 
price 68., has already been reprinted to 
meet the increasing demand. 


“Mr. Bloundelle-Burton's new story palpitates with mys- 
tery; it carries forward the reader always wondering ; he 
cannot lay the book down, it possesses him entirely......‘A 
Bitter Heritage’ is certainly a story that will enhance its 
author's high reputation.” —-NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. By 
WittiaM PicottT. Price 6s. 
THE LITTLE NOVICE. By Anx 
Kina. Price 6s. 


“Her novel is so very charming in itself...... simple, but delight- 
fully told."—Dainy NEws. 


CHEAP EDITION, Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., of 
MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NOVEL, 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A 


MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


NOTICE.—A New Novel, entitled ROXANE, 
by LOUIS CRESWICKE, will be published 
on October 25th, price 6s, 





“AN INCOMPARABLE 
GAZETTEER.” 


“We are pleased to see that 
Messrs. Cassell and Company are 
issuing their incomparable ‘Gazet- 
teer of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
in a cheaper form. The first six- 
penny number of the new edition, 
to be completed in forty-five parts, 
has just appeared. It is wonder- 
fully well printed, and at the price 
it ought to find its way 


into the house of every one who 


— — ——__— 








owns a bookcase.” 


ened 
eee — 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE, October 11th, 1899. 











SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY OF 
SECURING A UNIQUE GAZETTEER 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AT AN EXTRAORDINARILY 


CHEAP PRICE BY 
THE ISSUE OF A 


POPULAR EDITION, in Weekly Parts, price 6d., 
OF 


CASSELL’S 
GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


WITH ABOUT 


ONE THOUSAND AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SIXTY MAPS IN COLOURS, 


AND CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND SUBJECTS. 


Some of the Special Features :— 

. AN ater AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF TOWKXS, 
BOROUGHS (COUNTY, PARLIAMENTARY, AND MUNICIPAL), 
CIT ies, SEAPORTS, HAMLETS, VILLAGES, PARISHES, &c., with 
particulars of the soil, the leading features of the places enumerated, nearest 
railway station, distance from London, and population, are given in this 
valuable compendium. 

2. = ILLUSTRATIONS ARE FROM AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS OR 

FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

3. THE PHYSICAL FEATURES, SUCH AS MOUNTAINS, HILLS, BAYS, 

CAPES, &c., ARE ADEQUATELY DESCRIBED. 

4. HISTORIC HOUSES ARE MORE FULLY TREATED THAN IN ANY 

OTHER GAZETTEER. 

5. PREHISTORIC REMAINS, CASTLES, &c, receive a large share of attention. 


** Very comprehensive, full of varied and accurate information.” 


—THE TIMES. 
** An altogether admirable book of reference.” 
—SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


®,* Part I. Now Ready, price 6d. 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, 
“I BELIEVE.” 


By the Most Reverend J. E. C. WELLDON, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Metropolitan of India and Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 

This book, from the pen of Dr. Welldon, the late Head-Master of Harrow, 
seeks to put the great truths and facts of Christianity in untechnical language, 
and in such a way that the elder boys in our great public schools, and young 

ple generally, may obtain a clearer grasp of these great verities. It should 
boone a standard text-book on this all-importint subject. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 
PILATE’S GIFT, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. By Dr. G. CHADWICK, Bishop of Derry, Author of the Com- 
mentaries on Exodus and St. Mark in the “ Expositor’s” Bible. Crown 8vo, 
5s., cloth boards. 
“Perhaps the people who go in for homiletica] Hterature would be still 
more numerous if it were always marked by the vigour and good sense of the 
Bishop of Derry’s volume.”—PalW Mall Gazette. 


BY PREBENDARY J. R. VERNON. 
THE HARVEST OF A QUIET 


EYE. By Prebendary J. R. VERNON, Author of “ Random Truths in 
Common Things,” “ The Last Load Home,” &c. New Edition. With an 
Etched Frontispiece and Title-page by Francis Walker. Crown 8vo, 5s., 
cloth. 
Mr. Ruskin wrote of the first edition of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” 
that “ he had never seen anything more gracefully or rightly done.” 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
LITTLE TAPERS, 


A Day-Book of Verses. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Author of “A 
Cluster of Quiet Thoughts,” &c. Long 16mo, in fancy paper cover, 1s. 
“We are always glad to meet Mr. Langbridge’s name on a title-page. He 
has the art of saying much in little and saying it well. Here are some seventy 
versicles rightly named in the title, for, indeed, they give a clear and gentle 


light.”—Spectator. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
SHALL WE UNITE WITH 


ROME ? or, True and False Union. By the Very Rev. Dean FARRAR, 
D.D. First Series. No. 18. 6s. per 100, or bound in embessed cover, 3d. 


BY PROFESSOR HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D. 
THE SUPPER OF THE LORD. 


By H. C. G. MouLg, D.D., Norrtsian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 
Present-Day Papers on Romanism. No.1. 3d. each, on good paper and 
in cover, or in a special cheap form, 1d. net. 


BY DR. C. H. H. WRIGHT. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN CATHO- 


LICISM ; or, The Doctrines of the Church of Rome briefly Examined in 
the Light of Scripture. By the Rev. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, D.D. 
1s., cloth. 
“Dr. Wright puts the extreme Protestant views with less than the usual 
malice, and more than the usual knowledge.”—Saturday Review. 


BY MRS. ASHLEY CARUS-WILSON (Mary M.G. Petrie, B.A.) 
UNSEAL THE BOOK. 


Practical Words for Plain Readers of Holy Scripture. Crown $Svo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 

“We shall lose no time by reading this book, though it is often lost tims to 
read books about the Bible and leave the Bible itself unread.”—Expository 
Times. 

ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 


Contains 816 pages, profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood 
Engravings, 7s. 6d., in handsome cloth. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


Contains 816 pages, with numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
7s. 6d., in handsome cloth. 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Illustrated with Twelve Coloured or Tinted Plates and a profusion of 
other Pictures, 8s., in handsome cloth, 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Profusely Illustrated, 8s., in handsome cloth cover. 


The First Monthly Parts of New Volumes of each of 
these Magazines ready on October 25th. 


30 ILLUSTRATED TALES 


for Young People and Adults have just been published by the Religious Tract 
Society. Thev include Stories by AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of * Probable 
Sons,” &c, MARY E. PALGRAVE, EVERETT GREEN, T. B. REED, 
EGLANTON THORNE, H. L. BEDFORD, M. S, COMRIE, and other 
popular writers. They are all »hically [lustrated, prettily bound in the 
newest and most attractive style. Prices 6d. to 5s. each. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOOIKTY, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW Booxg 


Large crown 8vo, with 8 Tilustrations, @, 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. Authoriss 


Translation from the French of F. Funcx-Br with 
by VIOTORIEN SARDOU. eee * Fatrodetag 
Large crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 6, ~~ 


OLD LONDON TAVERNS. By Epwarp 


LLOW. 
Ca [Just ready, 
Super royal 8vo, £2 2s. net, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTOoy. 


By NIMROD. With 20 Coloured Illustrations reprod 
= —— bent ged — by HENRY ALEEN, Witt ane 
an ographical Note by JOSEPH GREGO, j 
of “Nimrod” by ® S. SURTEES. —_* Biographical Say 
*.* The Large-Paper Edition (limited to 50 copies) is all sola. 
eee $$ 
Two New Humorous Books Written and Ilustrated by 
JAMES F. SULLIVAN. 


Price 6s. each. 


HERE THEY ARE AGAIN! 
QUEER-SIDE STORIES. ie 


Two New Books for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
DISCONTENTED SUSAN. By Fionreycg 


LEIGH. With numerous Coloured Illustrations by the Author, 


GREEDY FREDERICK. Uniform with «Djs. 


contented Susan.” 


Three New Books of Adventure 


Price 5s, each, 


THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE, By 


HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. With a Frontispiece by W. B. Haadforth. 


THE FUGITIVE. 


Illustrated by Walter Russell. 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. By 


Captain CHARLES CLARK. Illustrated by W. B. Handforth. 

















By Joan R. Spzans, 





Six New Novels. 
BABY WILKINSON’S V.C. By Licut.-Colonel 


NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 6s. 
“An excellent collection of short stories all of which possess a strong military 
flavour....the tales are all well toid and make cupita! reading.”—Scotsman, 


THE PARSON AND THE FOOL. By Wirrep 


WOOLLAM. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


MRS. KNOLLYS. By J. F. Srrson(‘J. 8.” 


of Dale). 5s. 
_“ Altogether, Mr. Stimson fs an artist whose work has the delicacy and the pre- 
cision of a good miniature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HEART OF TOIL. By Octave Tuaver, 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 5s. 
“ This volume reaches excellence."— Academy. 
“ The stories are not only good but excellently told.”"—Daily News. 


A RIVIERA ROMANCE. By Buanos: 


ROOSEVELT, Author of “ The Copper Queen.” 6s. 
“ Full of life, and stir, and passion.”— World. 


GERALD FITZGERALD. By Cuaruzs Lever 


“The story has force and feeling beyond any of his works which live in our 
memory.”—T'ke Worid. 





A NEW BOOK ABOUT THE STAGE. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Sraizy 


JONES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Many attacks have been levelled against the actor since he was ranked by Act 
of Parliament with ‘rogues and vagabonds, and Prynne denounced him ip 
* Histriomastix.’ Livelier reading, however, he can rarely have had than in ‘The 
Actor and his Art’....A book so just, so pungent, and so full of common sense, 38 
to rank = once as the most ee addition to essays mers the theatre since 
Mr. Archer’s equally outspoken ‘ English Dramatists of To-day.’” 

sititadliiae . = pall Mall Gasttt 





STORIES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE RAGGED EDGE. Ry Anna, Covnrsss 


DE BREMONT, Author of “The Gentleman Digger.” A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Js. [Just ready. 


Complete and Uniform Editions of the Works of CHARLES LEVER. 

ONORE DE BALZAC, FRANK E. SMEDLEY, and the BRONTE 

SISTERS are published by Messrs. DOWNEY and CO. ful 
Prospectuses on application to the Publishers, or to any 0 
principal Booksellers. 


AURORA FLOYD, by Miss Braddon ; THE YELLOW ASTER, } 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, by Charles Reade; 
A . by F. E. Smedley; and THE DEAD SECRET, b: ! 
Collins, are Published this month in DOWNEY’S S 
LIBRARIES of Copyright and non-Copyright Fiction. 


DOWNEY and CO,, Ltd, 12 York Strect, Covent Gandes, Londow 
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wissns. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Jitustrated Prospectuses Post Free on Application, 





Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s, net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS. 


‘» Associates and Successors. By PERCY H. Bate. With 
, Thetgravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations, 





Library Edition, imperial 8vo, 28s. net, 
FRENCH PAINTERS OF 
THE 18th CENTURY. 


Dice. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half-Tone 
Bi de containing a number of Pictures never before repro- 
auced Limited Large-Paper Edition. cap. folio, with extra 
Illustrations, and the Plates on India Paper, £2 2s, net, 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s, net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
AND HIS WORK. 


By MatcohM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and upwards 
of 60 other Illustrations, The binding designed by the late 


Gleeson White. 
#9 In addition to the Life of the Painter, this volume contains very complete 
lst of his known works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, 


sue, exhibition, &c. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
BART., P.R.A. 


His Art and Influence. By A. Lys BALDRY. Illustrated with 39 
Reproductions in Halt-tone and 2 Pnotegravure Plates, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


CITIES AND SIGHTS 
OF SPAIN. 


A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Mary, Author of “The 
High Alps in Winter,” &c, With numerous Illustrations and Maps 


16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by 
Christopher Dean. 


*4* Uniform with “ The Sonnets of John Keats,” and Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
Edited by G. C. W1nLIAMson, Litt.D. 


With 40 Illustrations in each volume and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Gzorcz C. Wruraxson, 
Litt.D, [Ready. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Srevenson. [ Ready. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Gurnass. 


[November 1st, 
Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
New Volume, cloth, 1s, 6d.; leather, 2s, 


NOW READY. 
HAMLET. 


" MACBETH. 
E MERCHANT OF VENICE. OTHELLO, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. THE TEMPEST. 


Farther Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 
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FROM MESSRS. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED :— 


1—THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 
A Historical Sketch. 
By AFRICANUS. 
With Map, price One Shilling net. 


This book contains a concise historical account of the movements of the Dutch 
in South Africa from the beginning of the century to the present day. It is 
written by a Specialist in South African affairs, one who enjoys the confidence of 
the English and Dutch alike,and who has unequalled opportunities of dealing with 
the necessary authorities, personal and documentary. Complete statistical tables 
to date are furnished in the form of appendices. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


2.—THE STORY of WEST AFRICA 
Is. 6d. By Miss MARY KINGSLEY. Is. Gd. 
Forming the Eighth Volume in “ The Story of the Empire Series.” 
160 pp., with map, 


A SKETCH OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND WAR. 


By Dr. MORGAN GRACE, C.M.G., 
Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 


Extract from Preface.—“I hold that ne one who was not a participator 
in the events of this war could realise its true character by reading the published 
accounts of it.... What I have written I have seen or heard from true and worthy 
witnesses, and if you will look through my eyes, you will seealso. The knowledge 
cannot fail of a humanising effect. You will thus learn what blunderiag assea we 
were, and what fine fellows the Maori.” 


With a War Map and Portraits of the Chief Maori Leaders. Crown 8vo, 
price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Academy says :—“ It lives; the thing has been done. Mr. Grace thought 
that he was writing a mere sketch, a hurried outline; but {instead the essential 
detai!s are all here too. What is more, the book is in the grandly simple manuer, 
a veritable little saga.” pi BS 


STORIES FROM THE 
NORTHERN SAGAS. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT and A. F, MAJOR. 


From the Translations by Sir GEORGE DASENT, Sir EDMUND HEAD, 
Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS, EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, Professor YORK 
POWELL, Rev. J. SEPHTON, and other Scholara 
With an Introduction by Professor F. YORK POWELL 


Price One Shilling net. 


The Dundee Advertiser says:—“It represents the first attempt to put 
together in popular form some of the gems of Viking literature....Even from the 
resent small collection the poet, painter, and novelist might derive inspiration 
or poems, pictures, and novels in plenty.” 


WORDSWORTH'S “PRELUDE” 
AS A STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM, 
Author of “ Studies in the Mind and Art of Robert Browning.” 
Bound in cloth. 
Price One Shilling net. 

Professor C. H. Herford, Litt.D., says :—‘“I have read the book with great 
syinpathy and admiration, several parts repeatedly. It was a ver happy thought 
to interpret this unique document of a poet's rage for the educationist ; Ido 
not think it has been approached from this side before, certainly not with com- 
parable insight, elevation, wisdom, and subtlety.” 


DIVINE DUAL GOVERNMENT. 
By WILLIAM WOODS SMYTH. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

The Scotsman says :—“ It is one of many — that have been made to find 
in theology a solution of all the problems which the scientific doctrine leaves 
unexplained. Readers of orthodox belief who find their views shaken by the 
current scientific and philosophic criticisuas will read it with interest.” 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


New Iilustrated Edition. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A, 
With an Introduction by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


A new English reading book in literature for school and home, contalning extracts 
from the great writings of the world), 


Illustrated from famous Paintings. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF “THE TEMPLE READER.” 


Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., writes :—" It is an excellent and inspiring guide 
to the great treasure stores.” 

The Bishop of Rochester thinks the “Temple Reader” extremely likely to 
help the growth of a taste for good literature of a not too hackneyed kind. 

The Athenz#um says :—“ Mr. Speight has compiled, for the use of boys and 
girls at home and in school, an extatientiy arrangéd volume of choice pute of 
rose and poetry, selected from many lands and from many ages. The passages 
‘om classical and foreign writers appear in translations of acknowledged merit. 
The quotations at the heading of each men of a great writer's work con- 
stitute 3 most commendabie feature of the book. The volume is free from 
explanatory notes, and the few notes that are supplied are glossaria! 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE & WORKS 
THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the 
Works, reproduced from Photographs taken specially for the Edition by Mr. 
W. R. BLAND, of Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE. 
Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, 
and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, GASKELL’S “‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


Vol. I.—JANE EYRE—will be published on October 17th, 


and the remaining volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


*,* This Edition will be similar tn format to the recently completed Biographical 
Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 




















IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS 


THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
Tn 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
EUROPE. 


The Story of the Great War (17938-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT a EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE 
» &e. 


Vol, I., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
will be published in October, and the remaining volumes at intervals. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West 
and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of 
Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 
1832 to 1886. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


For many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and 
subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
*“*THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


THE LAST VOLUME BUT THREE. 
JUST PCBLISHED.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 


Vol. LX. (WATSON—WHEWELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,° Vol. I. was published on January ist, 1885, anda further volume 
has been issued every three months sinee that date. A further 
volume will be published on January ist, April ist, and July ist, 1900, 
The latter volume will complete the Work. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 16 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. Being 


a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson's Bay. Compiled now for the first time from the Company's 
Archives; from the Journals of its Factors and Traders ; from French and 
English Diplomatic Documents and State Papers; and from many Accounts 
and Memoirs. By BECKLES WILLSON. With an Introduction by LoRD 
STRATHCONA AND MOUNT Royal 



















MRS. EARLE’S NEW VOLUME, 
NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION og 


“MORE POT-POURRI 
from a Surrey Garden,” y 
Mrs. C. W. EARLE, J/arge crown 8, 


75.6d., was sold out on the day of publication 


A SECOND IMPRESSION is now ready, 


m ei of Mrs. Earle’s first book will not be disappointed in thts second 

. ~ ae ge ae seasoned with wit and flavoured with 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE oF 
THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 


NOW READY.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn wy 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post 8vo, 83 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life, 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.BGS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE aa Feel “IDYLLS OF THE 
” &C. 


ALSO BY MR. BULLEN.—ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAvy, 


Being a Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Manoeuvres. (rown éyvo, in 
paper cover, 1s. ; or in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S “LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE.” 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, 
Original Sketches, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY." 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol L—THE BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN, AND GREEK PERIODS. By 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature 
and History, Brown Unversit.; Author of “The History of the Hebrew 
People.” Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
IMMEDIATELY.— With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE Wao Has Kept A Diary.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. Il. Contents: —Shorter Poems —New Poems—Notes. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLU- 


TIONIST. By Prince KROPOTKIN. With an Introduction by Herr 
BRANDES. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author, large crown 8y0, 218. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime 


Captain 39th Foot, and Australian Explorer. By the Wife of his Son, Colouel 
NAPIER STURI, R.E. 





—— 










ADAM GRIGSON. 
By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 


AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” &c. 
[Published October 12th. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. By Karuanixe 


TYNan, Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Irish Girl,” &c. 
(In November. 


New Six Shilling Novels. 





THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 
By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
AUTHOR OF “THE FALL OF A STAR,” “THE PRIDE OF LIFE," & 


“ A vivacious and satirical story....The dialogue is uniformly fresh and some 
times epigrammatic.”"—Atheneum. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Avna Howsete, 


eo. “e ae. ‘. ; .” &. 
Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “ Katrina: a Tale of the (om October sth. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


———— 
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